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//  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless,— D'K  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petershourgy  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  has  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
military  and  political  situation  of  Servia.  “  At  this 
moment,”  it  says,  “  what  is  most  required  among  the 
Servian  people  is  absolute  union.  Hours  of  sore  trial 
are  imminent.  The  decision  by  arms  may  turn  out  un¬ 
favourable.  Let  the  Servian  people  then  remember  that 
it  has  promoted,  by  its  representatives,  a  bold  enterprise 
which  the  young  Prince  has  long  hesitated  to  under¬ 
take.  Let  not  the  whole  responsibility  for  deceived 
hopes  in  which  the  nation  had  indul^d,  or  for  the 
sacrifices  it  had  to  make,  be  placed  upon  his  shoulders  ! 
Let  the  Servian  people  especially  mistrust  the  agitutora 
and  the  impatient.  The  fate  of  nations  more  frequently 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  manliness  with  which  they 
know  how  to  bear  the  blows  of  misfortune  than  upon 
the  ease  with  which  they  accept  the  successes  gained.’  ’ 
This  article  is  generally  understood  to  be  written  from 
a  fear  lest  the  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle  shonld  be 
followed  by  a  rising  at  Belgrade,  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  at  Paris  after  Sedan. 


The  Slavonian  Committee  at  Moscow  has  sent  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  General  Tchernaieff,  which  begins  with  these 
words  : — “  Thy  victory  will  be  our  victory  !  We  shall 
support  thee  with  everything  in  onr  power.  Money, 
arms,  and  millions  of  Slavonian  hearts  shall  not  fail 
thee.”  At  the  end  of  the  address,  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — ”  Should  all  forsake  us  ;  should  even  those  go 
over  to  the  ranks  of  our  foes  whom  we  treat  as  friends, 
then  nothing  will  remain  to  us  but  to  grasp  the  sword, 
from  the  snow-fields  of  Siberia  to  the  palm-adorned 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
to  the  Vistula.  Long  live  the  Slavonian  Idea  !  Long 
live  the  Czar !  Long  live  national  Russia !  ”  The 
Moscow  Committee  is  under  Government  supervision. 
Is  such  an  address  permitted  because  it  is  acceptable  at 
St.  Petersburg,  or  because  the  Government  do  not  dare 
to  interfere  ? 


General  Klapka,  the  defender  of  Koraorn  in  1849, 
enjoys  so  large  a  popularity  in  Hungary,  and  took  so 
prominent  a  part,  in  those  days,  in  fighting  against  the 
Vendeean  risings  of  the  Slav  opponents  of  the  Magyar 
Revolution,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  version  of  the  letter  he  has  addressed 
to  a  friend  at  Pesth.  “  I  go,”  he  writes,  ”  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  for  some  weeks,  at  the  invitation  of  my  friends 


in  Turkey — not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  as  lansquenet 
into  foreign  service,  but  in  order  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  in  a  confidential  manner,  to  the  advantage 
of  our  country.  I  consequently  fulfil  a  patriotic 
duty;  nothing  more.  If  Servia,  with  only  about  a 
million  inhabitants,  is  able  to  raise  150,000  soldiers, 
how  many  more  could  a  Confederacy  of  Slavonian 
States,  and  eventually  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  place  in 
the  field  at  a  hint  from  Russia,  if,  sooner  or  later,  we 
should  have  difierences  with  her.  I  know  from  an 
authentic  source  that  at  St.  Petersburg  an  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  force  Roumania  into  a  Confederation  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan.  Thus  12,000,000  people 
would  be  got  together,  who,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Turks,  would  know  of  no  other  enemy  than  us.” 
This  letter  of  Klapka’s  represents  in  a  great  measure  tho 
apprehensions  of  the  Hungarians,  who  believe  an 
encroachment  will  bo  made  upon  them  by  the  Serbs  as 
well  as  by  the  Ronmans,  at  the  bidding  of  Russia,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  sketched  out  some  time  ago 
by  General  Fadejeff.  The  last  news  from  Hungary  is, 
that  a  second  agitator  in  the  secessionist,  pan- Servian 
interest,  M.  Markovitch,  has  been  arrested  by  the 
judicial  authorities.  From  Constantinople  we  are 
informed  that  General  Langiewicz,  the  Polish  ex- 
Dictator,  has  been  very  active  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Turkish  reign.  A  body  of  Polish  troops  is 
being  raised  at  Constantinople.  Most  Poles,  like  tho 
Hungarians,  regard  the  establishment  of  a  South- 
Slavonian  State  under  Russian  guidance  and  tutelage  as 
the  death-knell  for  their  own  national  life.  This  is, 
indeed,  what  General  Fadejeff,  and  others,  distinctly  tell 
the  Poles  it  will  and  ought  to  be. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Roumanians  look  with  no 
friendly  eye  upon  the  present  venture  of  the  Servian.s, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  seem  not  unwilling  to  turn 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Porte  to  their  own  advantage. 
They  are  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  a  demand  for  seven  concessions  from  Turkey, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  Roumania 
virtually,  if  not  nominally,  independent  of  the  Suze¬ 
rain  Power,  and  also  to  give  her  a  considerable 
extension  of  territory.  ,  Some  of  the  rights  de¬ 
manded,  such  as  that  of  having  a  separate  coinage, 
and  that  of  concluding  treaties  on  her  own  authority, 
which  was  very  recently  agitated,  Roumania  has  already 
practically  asserted,  and  the  effect  of  conceding  them 
would  simply  bo  to  legitimise  what  already  exists 
facto.  But  one  of  the  demands  is  more  serious,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  request  for  the  cession  of  the  whole 
delta  of  the  Danube,  from  Tultscha  downwards.  Tho 
ground  for  this  demand  is  that  the  frontier  lino  was  not 
fairly  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Roumanians 
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apply  coercion  in  his  extraordinary  speech  of  Mardb  3. 
In  his  oommunications  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  he  repeats 
his  conviction  that  confederation  was  the  “  only  cure 
for  the  prevailing  crime  and  distress,  and  it  must  have 
been  painful  for  him  to  be  driven  to  confess,  at  a  later 
date,  in  a  proclamation  published  by  order  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  that  tlie  change  could  have  very 
little  influence,  one  way  or  other,  on  the  evils  from 
which  the  island  suffers. 


proff«  to  have  no  ifitention  of  baddngnp  thdr  demand 
by  a  show  of  force.  Their  troops  have  been  mobilised, 
but  tlicy  explain  that  this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
antnmi  manoeuvring.  It  may  be  so,  but  tlie  fact  that 
the  Fame  explanation  was  given  by  Servia  of  a  similar 
movement  before  the  outbreak  of  war  makes  ns  hesi- 


The  French  Senate,  like  our  own  House  of  Lords, 
though  usually  quiet  and  indeed  faineant ^  is  capable  of 
shining  in  field  days  and  set  orations.  During  the 
present  week  the  Bill  of  M.  Waddington  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  degrees  has  been  debated  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  vigour,  not  to  say  ferocity,  and  the 
result  is  still  uncertain.  The  Government  count  confi¬ 
dently  on  a  small,  but  sufficient  majority.  Their  oppo¬ 
nents  are,  however,  equally  confident,  and  the  decision 
will  rest  with  one  or  two  doubtful  votes.  The  discussion 
was  opened  in  favour  of  the  Bill  with  a  magnificent 
speech  by  M.  Challemel  Laconr.  M.  Wallon  spoke  on 
tho  other  side,  and  was  answered  by  M.  Foucher  de 
Careil.  Then  came  the  great  clerical  champion,  Mon- 
Bcigneur  Dupanloup,  who  surpassed  himself,  his  friends 
say,  but  who  was  certainly  surpassed  by  M.  Jules  Simon, 
who  closed  the  second  day’s  debate.  On  Friday  (yester¬ 
day)  M.  Waddington  was  to  speak,  and  probably  M. 
Buffet,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  answered  by  M.  Du- 
faure. 


Those  unwieldy  ironclads  seem  quite  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  last  suicidally-minded  monster 
has  blown  itself  up,  by  way  of  variety,  and  to  show  that 
they  are  subject  to  other  perils  besides  colliding  and 
springing  leaks.  There  is  of  course  an  explanation ; 
there  always  are  explanations.  Admiral  Elliot  has  re¬ 
ceived  information  which  proves  to  him  conclusively  that 
the  same  thing  might  have  occurred  in  any  engineer’s 
shop  on  shore.  “  If  any  boiler  in  this  kingdom  had  had 
its  stop- valve  closed  and  its  safety-valve  set,  an  accident 
must  have  occurred — the  boiler  must  have  burst.”  Very 
likely  ;  but  why  was  the  stop- valve  closed  and  the  safety- 
valve  set  ?  Our  ironclads  are  expensive  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  look  after  the  valves  of  the  engines,  even 
though  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  is  not  to  be  called  a 
naval  disaster.  The  captains  of  rival  Mississippi  steamers 
are  sometimes  betrayed,  in  the  heat  of  competition,  into 
sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  captains  of  onr  ironclads,  if  they  are  ever 
called  upon  to  go  into  action,  to  place  the  cooks  and  the 
cabin-boys  in  similar  positions,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  run  the  risk  of  blowing  up  these 
expensive  toys  merely  in  running  the  measured  mile. 


It  is  plain  that  President  Grant  means,  if  he  knows 
how,  to  help  the  party  which  for  eight  years  has  kept 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  although  it  has  at  length 
made  np  its  mind  to  dispense  with  his  services  for  the 
future.  Ho  has  done  his  best  to  conquer  Indiana  for 
the  Republicans  by  removing  Mr.  Jewell  from  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General,  and  placing  an  Indianian,  Mr. 
Fynes,  in  command  of  tho  extensive  patronage  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  department.  But  the  President  is  a 
dangerous  ally  ;  he  is  singularly  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  forces  of  public  opinion;  and  at  a  moment 
when  Reform  is  tho  most  vital  issue  in  American  poli¬ 
tics,  he  has  thrown  whatever  influence  he  still  possesses 
into  tho  scale  against  Reform.  He  has  not  only  got  rid 
of  Mr.  Jewell  who  was  one  of  the  few  reforming 
Ministers,  bat  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  of  Mr.  Bristow’s 
ablest  subordinates.  The  latest  of  these  blunders  has 
been  tho  dismissal  in  disgrace  of  Mr.  Yaryan,  the 
cleverest  of  the  “  Special  Agents  ”  of  the  Revenue, 
and  the  one  who  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign  against  the  “Whisky  Frauds.”  This  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  corrupt  members  of  the  Sena¬ 
torial  Ring  at  Washington.  Yet  General  Grant  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bo  backing  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Hayes  has  not 
only  accepted  tho  Civil  Service  “  plank  ”  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  “  platform,”  bat  has  given  personal  assurances 
of  his  zeal  for  Reform. 


It  has  been  decided,  after  all,  to  make  an  example  of 
the  corrupt  boroughs  of  Norwich  and  Boston,  though  the 
penalty  is  hardly  as  severe  as  the  local  Conservatives  are 
said  to  have'  wished.  In  the  Norwich  and  Boston  Cor¬ 
rupt  Voters’  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  disfranchise  Norwich, 
not  indefinitely,  but  till  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  to  strike  permanently  off  the  register  certain  voters, 
both  in  Norwich  and  in  Boston,  whom  the  Commissioners 
reported  as  having  been  guilty  of  bribing,  receiving 
bribes,  personating,  and  procuring  personation.  We 
have  not  examined  the  schedules  of  those  voters  on 
whose  persons  the  purity  of  election  is  to  be  vindicated, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  party  they 
were  inclined  to  sell  their  services,  if  they  had  any  prefer¬ 
ence.  But  it  was  noticeable  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  the  agents  of  the  Conservative  party 
were  peculiarly  forward  in  confessing  to  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices,  and  it  was  suspected  at  the  time  that  they  were 
working  for  disfranchisement  under  a  conviction  that 
they  could  not  win  the  seat  in  a  fair  election.  If  this 
suspicion  was  well  founded,  and  the  Commissioners  have 
disfranchised  all  who  made  confessions  of  guilt,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  of  Norwich  have  rather  outwitted  them¬ 
selves. 


At  last  wo  have  an  official  account  of  the  disturbances 
in  Barbadocs.  Tho  correspondence  published  this  week 
establishcH,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  a  strong  case  not  only 
against  Governor  Hennessy,  but  against  tho  Colonial 
Office,  and  not  only  against  tho  Colonial  Office  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  but  against  all  the  statesmen. 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  who  have  held  tho  Colonial 
Secretaryship  during  tho  past  ten  years.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Kimberley, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon,  were  one  and  all  eager  to  force 
Confederation  upon  the  Windward  Islands,  though  they 
were  informed,  from  many  different  sources,  that  the 
feeling  opposed  to  tho  measure  was  most  bitter  and 
resolute,  especially  among  the  people  of  Barbadoes. 
In  spite  of  this  knowledge.  Lord  Kimberley  rated 
Sir  Rawson  Rawson  for  not  pushing  tho  matter 
forward,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  sent  out  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  with  tho  express  object  of  carrying 
through  the  scheme.  But  Mr.  Hennessy’s  first  pro¬ 
posals  were  received  with  a  direct  negative  which  it 
was  impossible  to  misinterpret,  and  then  he  began  to 


If  the  public  discussion  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  is  to  bo  considered  an  offence  against  decency,  it 
ought  to  bo  remembered  who  are  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  subject.  The  blame  must  be  borne 
by  those  who  passed  the  Acts.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
any  harm  has  been  done  by  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject.  A  discussion  of  the  pathology  of 
vice  is  not  the  way  to  make  it  attractive  ;  but  if  any 
harm  has  been  done,  that  was  one  of  the  things  on 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Acts  had  to  calculate.  The 
more  the  Acts  arc  discussed  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  their  provisions  apply  to  the  wrong  persons.  Their 
defenders  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — members  of 
the  Government,  who  consider  them  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service;  humanitarians,  who  deplore 
the  sufferings  brought  upon  innocent  women  and  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  doctors,  who  look  upon  them  as  a  great  hy¬ 
gienic  experiment.  Now,  it  is  not  the  present  subjects 
of  this  legislation  that  spread  disease  among  innocent 
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women  and  children ;  why  do  they  not  apply  the  Acts 
to  the  real  offenders  ?  The  application  of  the  Acts  to 
the  men  would  also  answer  the  ends  of  the  Government 
as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  would  be  an 
equally  interesting  experiment  for  the  doctors.  Why, 
then,  are  the  Acts  not  applied  to  the  men  ?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  the  men,  like  the  foolish  sentimen¬ 
talists  that  they  arc,  will  not  stand  them.  It  is  easier, 
as  a  matter  of  detail,  to  apply  such  Acts  to  men  than  to 
women,  but  the  men  will  not  have  their  sentiments  out¬ 
raged  either  for  their  own  sakes  or  for  the  sakes  of 
their  innocent  victims.  But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
to  discuss  in  whatever  light  it  is  looked  at. 

Not  the  least  enviable  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  functions 
is  the  privilege  of  attending  a  different  church  every 
Sunday.  Custom  cannot  stale  such  sweet  variety.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  however,  is  so  ungrateful  for  this  privilege 
that  he  positively  complained  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  on  Wednesday,  when  he  entertained  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House.  He  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  sermons  ; 
they  were  probably  as  uniform  and  unexciting  as  a 
tranquil  civic  dignitary  could  desire,  as  old  and  vener¬ 
able  as  the  Bishopric  of  London  itself,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  its  107th  incumbent.  But  he  had  to 
complain  that  “  he  never  found  two  services  alike,  while 
in  his  boyhood  he  was  sure,  on  entering  any  church,  to 
take  part  in  a  service  with  which  he  was  familiar  and 
conld  heartily  join.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
very  properly  rebuked  the  Lord  Mayor  for  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  his  happy  advantages.  The  feeling,  he 
admitted,  was  not  unnatural,  but  he  explained  that  “  in 
old  times  there  was  more  uniformity,  because  there  was 
more  dulness,  but  now  we  all  lived  in  changed  times, 
and  in  a  free  country  in  which  freedom  had  almost  run 
mad.”  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  wishes  to  see  a 
decorous  uniformity  in  our  public  services,  should  study 
the  Archbishop’s  genial  delight  in  variety,  and  be 
ashamed  of  himself  as  an  advocate  of  dulness.  There 
certainly  was  no  dulness  in  the  Bishops*  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most 
jovial  of  all  the  splendid  feasts  which  have  marked  the 
reign  of  Lord  Mayor  Cotton.  There  never  was  a  dull 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  out  of  the  pulpit, 
except  the  judicious  Hooker,  and  him  they  did  not  make 
a  Bishop. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  fond  of  paradoxes.  He  has  frequently 
startled  people  by  his  utterances  about  the  value  of 
classics,  but  he  has  seldom  planted  his  shot  so  neatly  as 
he  did  last  Wednesday  when  he  congratulated  the  boys 
at  the  Cowper  Street  Middle-Class  School  upon  not 
having  received  a  University  education.  “You  are 
fortunate,”  he  said  to  them,  “  above  most  boys  in  your 
position  in  life  in  England,  because  you  really  have  had 
what  others  have  not  had,  what  I  had  not,  what  very 
few  indeed  of  us  really  had  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
education  they  received — the  means  of  making  for  them¬ 
selves  an  honourable  subsistence  and  an  opening  to  a 
fair  career  in  life.  Not  to  detain  you  unnecessarily  long, 

I  will  just  point  out  to  you  the  immense  superiority  of  an 
education  such  as  you  are  receiving  over  that  which 
was  considered,  and  is  considered  still  in  some  places, 
to  be  the  whole  object  of  education.”  It  may  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  up  tolerably  well  for 
his  disadvantageous  start,  but  there  is  more  truth  in  this 
than  in  some  of  his  paradoxes.  A  University  education, 
such  as  Mr.  Lowe  had,  not  only  weighted  men  for  their 
race  in  life  with  much  useless  lumber,  but  equally  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  attaining  to  a  wide  culture.  The 
TimeSf  trying  its  hand  at  some  rather  heavy  irony, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Lowe  as  having  been  “  in  that  miserable 
state  of  educational  destitution  which  consists  in  only 
knowing  something  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  other  men.”  This  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the  study  of  ancient  life, 
without  any  knowledge  of  actual  life  to  interpret  it  by, 
leaves  a  man  absolutely  destitute.  Even  as  at  present  ■ 


practised,  Greek  [and  Latin  studies  are  calculated  to  ob¬ 
scure  to  the  student  the  fact  that  he  has  either 
mind  or  heart,  or  is  anything  but  a  machine  for  learning 
etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody. 

A  good-humoured  interchange  of  practical  jokes  at 
Oldham,  the  other  day,  had  an  unpleasant  termination. 
A  stoker  in  one  of  the  mills  there  was  engaged  in 
cleaning  out  the  mill  lodge  with  a  hose-pipe  and  branch. 
A  friend  of  his  was  the  overseer  of  a  room  two  stories 
above  him,  and  by  way  of  intimating  that  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  fired  a  jet  or  two  of  water  through 
the  window.  The  overseer  duly  appreciated  the  humour 
of  this  attention.  If  he  had  been  within  reach  of  the 
playful  stoker  he  would  probably  have  returned  the  joke 
by  tapping  him  on  the  shin  or  the  knee-joint  with  his 
clog.  Among  the  sturdy  “  Lancashire  lads  ”  this  is  as 
common  a  way  of  hailing  a  friend  Tom  or  Jack  as 
slapping  on  the  back  is  in  other  hearty  communities. 
But  he  was  removed  from  the  stoker  by  a  height  of  two 
stories ;  so,  without  any  malice,  as  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
tested,  in  the  most  perfect  good-humour,  merely  to  show 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  friend’s  presence,  he  caught  up 
a  wheel  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  and  threw  th^at  out 
of  the  window.  It  struck  the  stoker  on  the  forehead, 
and  unfortunately  was  more  serious  in  its  effects  than 
had  been  intended.  It  broke  not  only  the  stoker’s 
head  but  the  ’ties  of  friendship  between  him  and  the 
overseer,  and  Damon  and  Pylades  had  to  appear  in  the 
police-court  in  the  unpleasant  relations  of  prosecutor 
and  defendant,  the  defendant  having  the  still  more 
unpleasant  prospect  of  possibly  having  to  stand  his  trial 
for  manslaughter. 

OUE  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST. 

Lord  Derby’s  answer  to  the  deputations  which  waited 
upon  him  last  week  was  so  reassuring  as  regarded  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  that  people  begin  to  forget 
that  they  were  ever  really  frightened.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  was  a  real  distrust  felt  throughout 
the  country,  and  not  merely  an  alarm  simulate  for 
party  purposes.  No  class  in  this  country  has  such  a 
disinterested  love  for  “the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  ”  as  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  it  at  the  cost  of 
brutal  oppression  to  its  European  subjects,  but  there 
was  a  genuine  anxiety  lest  we  should  be  committed  to 
such  a  policy  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government.  The  fear 
was  groundless,  as  it  was  open  for  anyone  to  see  who 
considered  the  matter  calmly,  and  reflected  how  strong 
was  the  feeling  in  this  country  against  Turkish  misrule, 
and  how  exceedingly  docile  the  present  spirited  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  itself  to  ^pular  influences.  Still  there 
was  much  misgiving — a  prevailing  sense  of  insecurity. 
Why  was  this  ?  The  real  source  of  all  the  uneasiness 
was  a  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  the  price 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  being  governed  by  a  writer  of 
high-flown  romances.  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  very  cautious,  prudent,  sagacious  politician,  who  is 
never  indiscreet  except  for  a  purpose,  the  very  last 
man  in  the  world  to  trifle  with  the  plainly  expressed 
wishes  of  the  majority.  But  he  is  generally  believed  to 
be  capable  of  any  caprice.  Casting  his  sword  into  the 
scale,  after  the  manner  of  Brennus,  or  tendering  old 
Andrea  Ferrara  as  bail  for  the  Turk,  or  offering  the 
Sultan  as  much  gold  as  would  make  all  the  lions  on  all 
the  stairs  of  the  throne  of  Solomon,  are  the  sort  of  feat 
that  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  an  irresistible  fasci¬ 
nation  for  Mr.  .Disraeli.  Ho  is  our  evfant  terrible^  a 
child  whom  John  Bull  has  adopted  because  he  is  so 
entertaining,  because  he  relieves  the  monotony  of  in¬ 
dustrious  John’s  working  day,  and  gives  the  family 
chroniclers  something  to  write  about,  but  whom  he  never 
allows  to  go  out  to  a  party  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
apprehension.  A  statesman,  whom  a  large  mass  of  the 
population  believe  to  be  capable  of  tossing  whether  he 
should  order  the  fleet  through  the  Dardaijelles  or  up  the 
Baltic,  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  confiderce  at  a  grave 
crisis. 
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defending  Turkey  against  Russian  occupation,  when 
that  occupation  was  threatened  in  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  population,  wo  virtually  took  into 
our  own  hands  the  protectorate  which  we  considered  it 
dangerous  to  allow  Russia  to  exercise.  We  cannot  now 
withdraw  from  that  position.  What  we  said  to  Russia 
twenty  years  ago  was  this  : — “  We,  no  more  than  you, 
desire  to  see  the  non-Mussulman  population  of  Turkey 
oppressed,  but  we  cannot  allow  you  to  take  possession  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.”  To  the  Christians  we  said : — 
“  We  do  not  wish  to  see  you  enslaved  to  the  Turk,  but 
we  cannot  allow  Russia  to  help  you  in  the  way  she 
desires.  We  must  prevent  her  from  helping  you,  but  we 
will  see  that  you  suffer  no  harm  thereby.  We  will 
undertake  your  protection.”  Having  said  this,  we  can¬ 
not  take  up  an  attitude  of  non-intervention  now.  That 
would  be  an  act  of  repudiation  as  base  as  anything  that 
the  Turkish  Government  itself  has  resorted  to. 

Now,  as  before,  we  are  bound  to  intervene,  if  not  in 
our  own  immediate  interest,  in  fulfilment  of  previously 
incurred  obligations.'  Still,  we  must  beware  of  being 
too  precipitate  in  our  decision  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  ought  to  intervene.  How  the  condition  of  the  non- 
Mussulman  population  of  Turkey  can  best  be  ameliorated 
is  a  very  complicated  problem.  The  second  of  the  two 
deputations  which  waited  on  Lord  Derby  was  too  ab¬ 
solute  in  its  solution.  “  During  the  past  twenty 
years,”  it  said,  “  reforms  have  been  repeatedly  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Porte,  but  the  Imperial  edicts 
promising  equal  rights  to  the  Christians  remain 
to  this  day  without  effect.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  religious  and  social  doctrines  of  Islam- 
ism  are  in  total  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  application  of  the  same  regime  to 
the  two  creeds  is  utterly  impracticable.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  law,  founded,  as  it  is,  exclusively  on  the  Koran, 
is  unalterable  and  inviolable,  and  its  dogmas  are  alto¬ 
gether  opposed  to  the  civil  and  religious  equality  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  a  Mussulman  Power.  The  law  of 
the  Koran  only  permits  the  Christian  to  retain  life  and 
property  on  conditions  incompatible  with  the  equality 
of  all  classes  before  the  law,  such  equality  being,  in  fact, 
contrary  not  only  to  the  text  of  the  Koran  itself,  but  to 
the  wnole  spirit  of  Mohammedan  jurisprudence. 
Equality  between  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  is 
consequently  impossible.  Imperial  ‘  Hatts  ’  promising 
reforms  may  again  be  issued,  but  those  reforms  will 
never  be  carried  out.  The  pacification  of  the  East  can, 
therefore,  only  be  attained  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  Christians,  who  must  be  separated  from  the  ISIoham- 
medans  with  a  complete  autonomy,  which  can  alone 
protect  them  from  Mussulman  oppression.”  It  may  be, 
as  those  memorialists  say,  that  all  hope  of  reform  from  a 
Mohammedan  Government,  under  whatever  pressure,  is 
delusive,  but  the  conclusion  is  too  arbitrary.  The  Jews, 
as  Lord  Derby  replied,  might  have  said  the  same  thing 
in  the  middle  ages  about  a  Christian  Government. 

“  Religion,  like  other  things  in  the  course  of  ages, 
becomes  modified  to  suit  practical  requirements.” 


Distrust  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  the  root  of  all  the 
haste  that  was  being  made  to  extract  the  authentic 
opinion  of  the  Government.  The  alarm  was  increased 
by  rumours  of  divided  counsels  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
by  an  impression  that  the  “  spirited  ”  section  was 
likely  to  carry  the  day.  Since  Lord  Derby  made 
his  reassuring  declaration^  Parliament  has  ceased 
to  press  for  the  papers  relating  to  Turkey,  and  the 
meetings  proposed,  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  have  been  postponed.  With  regard  to  the 
hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Bright’s  deputation,  that  “  the 
Government  would  observe  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality, 
except  when  it  may  be  able  to  interpose  its  friendly 
offices  to  mitigate  the  horrors,  and  to  hasten  the  close  of 
the  conflict  that  is  now  raging,”  Lord  Derby  declared 
that  the  feeling  was  “absolutely  and  entirely  his  own.” 
The  policy  of  the  Government  is  declared  to  be,  as  we 
have  for  some  time  assured  our  readena  it  w’ould  be,  one 
of  “rigid  and  ab.solute  non-intervention  while  this 
struggle  continues,”  and  Austria  and  Russia  for  the 
present  agree  in  pursuing  the  same  policy.  How  far 
the  Russian  Government  is  its  own  master,  what  are  its 
precise  relations  to  the  powerful  party  which  agitates 
for  the  formation  of  a  pan-Slavonic  Empire  under 
Russian  guidance  and  direction,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say ;  but  Lord  Derby  professes  Ijimself  certain  that, 
in  so  far  as  affairs  turn  upon  the  personal  will  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  prospects  are 
peaceful.  There  are,  besides,  other  reasons,  “  such  as 
the  condition  of  Russian  finance,  the  difficulties,  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  we  are  aware  of  here,  of  Russian 
administration,  the  enormous  cost  of  the  late  Asiatic 
conquests,  and  various  other  causes  which  make  an 
aggressive  policy  at  the  present  time  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Empire.” 

So  far,  then.  Lord  Derby’s  speech  has  had,  as  Mr. 
Bright  said  in  thanking  him  for  his  reception  of  the 
deputation,  a  salutary  effect  in  removing  some  of  the 
gloom  and  dispersing  some  of  the  clouds  which  had 
gathered  over  the  country,  and  which  nothing  but  a 
ministerial  declaration  could  affect.  This  is  satisfactory  ; 
and  not  less  satisfactory  is  Lord  Derby’s  further  declara¬ 
tion  that  by  non-intervention  he  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  to  “  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  East,  to  give  no 
advice,  to  exercise  no  influence,  to  cancel  all  treaties, 
and  to  profess  entire  indifference  to  what  is  going  on.” 
“  That  doctrine  of  absolute  indifference,”  he  said,  “  was 
not  one  which  this  country  had  ever  professed,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  one  which  would  be  popular 
with  the  nation  at  large.  We  have  a  great  position 
in  Europe,  and,  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
a  great  position  involves  great  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  absolutely  decline  to  accept  our  responsibilities, 
for  if  every  nation  that  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
civilisation  were  to  adopt  the  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  in  its  absolute  and  extreme  form,  and  say,  ‘  We 
will  never  meddle  in  any  international  questions  unless 
our  own  interests  are  touched,’  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  to  leave  the  regulation  of  all  international 
affairs  to  nations  which  have  not  reached  that  state 
of  civilisation.  If  the  voice  of  England  in  questions 
such  as  those  which  we  are  now  discussing  were  to 
be  silenced  altogether,  there  would  be  one  voice  less 
heard  on  the  side  of  peace.  No  one  was  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  non-intervention,  within  reasonable  limits, 
than  he  was,  but  we  must  push  no  doctrine  to  ex¬ 
tremes;  and  an  absolute  declaration  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  on  all  occasions  would  be  a  proclamation  of 
international  anarchy,  and  ho  need  not  tell  us  that 
international  anarchy  does  not  mean  either  peace  or 
progress.”  As  an  abstract  question,  it  is  open  to  debate 
whether  a  policy  of  isolation  is  wise  even  when  it 
subserves  the  interest  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  con¬ 
tended,  and  arguments  very  difficult  to  combat  in  the 
vague  and  general  may  be  adduced  to  prove,  that 
nations  as  well  individuals  should  stand  alone,  and  seek 
for  alliances  among  those  who  have  for  the  time  common 
interests.  But  however  much  may  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  such  a  position  it  is  a  pleading  for  anarchy.  Practi¬ 
cally,  we  have  at  present  no  choice  in  the  matter.  In 


THE  WAR. 

No  decisive  battle  has  been  fought  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  week.  Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Turkish  forces  are  pressing  in  upon  the 
Servians  in  a  perceptible  manner,  chiefly  from  the 
South  and  East.  Tchema'ieff,  whose  headquarters  con¬ 
tinue  at  Alexinatz,  whilst  Prince  Milan  keeps  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  rear,  at  Paratjin,  has  to  all  appearance 
not  only  been  unable  to  make  the  slightest  progress,  but 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  position  he  had 
established  at  Ak  Palanka.  His  movements  are  some¬ 
what  shrouded  in  mystery.  No  war  correspondents  are 
allow'cd  to  bo  with  him.  The  Turks,  on  their  part, 
who  oppose  him  near  Nisch  with  an  army  probably 
equal  in  numbers  to  his  own,  do  not  venture  yet  upon 
a  great  attack  in  that  direction,  but  are  rapidly  forming 
a  considerable  reserve  army  near  Sophia.  As  soon  as 
that  is  completed  by  the  Seraskier  Abdul  Kerim,  a 
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combined  move  may  be  expected  from  Widdin  and 
Zaitcbar  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Sophia  and  Nisch 
on  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  Widdin,  near  the  Timok,  events  have 
•  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  days,  of  which,  most  un¬ 
accountably,  no  record  has  been  given  in  the  daily  Press 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  stated  even,  in  a  telegram 
from  Paratjin,  the  contents  of  which  were  furnished  to 
an  English  correspondent  by  Prince  Milan  and  those 
around  him,  that  the  report  of  a  battle  fought  on 
the  12th,  on  the  ground  lying  between  the  Timok  and 
the  Danube,  was  an  “  absolute  invention.”  Yet  we  have 
before  us  a  tolerably  full  account  of  that  action.  It 
began  on  the  12th,  and  ended  on  tho  13th  with  the 
defeat  of  Leshjanin,  who  was  forced  to  retreat  once  more 
behind  the  Timok.  The  vanguard  of  Fazyl  Pasha  com¬ 
menced  the  attack  near  Alvadje.  At  first  apparently 
unsuccessful,  it  finally  drove  the  Servians,  and  the  few 
Bulgarian  volunteers  that  were  with  them,  back  to  the 
Lower  Timok.  A  Turkish  flotilla,  under  Hussein 
Pasha,  which  had  come  up  to  Florentin,  was  under  no 
need  of  being  used  on  the  occasion.  Nor  had  even  the 
troops  brought  up  by  Fazyl  and  his  brigadier  Ali  to  be 
employed,  the  Turkish  vanguard,  composed  of  three 
battalions  and  two  guns,  having  been  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
lodge  tho  Servians. 

Telegrams,  giving  details  of  this  action,  were  sent  from 
Calafat,  as  well  as  from  Belgrade,  to  two  Vienna  papers 
of  high  standing.  At  Belgrade,  owing  to  the  first  reports 
of  how  the  battle  went,  a  victory  was  even  claimed. 
The  lodgment  effected  by  the  Turks  at  Bregova  and 
Negotin  (the  latter  place  on  Servian  territory)  subse¬ 
quently  showed,  however,  the  real  issue  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  In  letters  from  Belgrade,  which  have  come  in 
since,  this  action  is  also  alluded  to.  Correspondents 
who  have  to  depend  on  the  “  official  ”  allegations  of 
Prince  Milan  at  Paratjin,  had,  therefore,  better  be  on 
their  guard.  Seeing  that,  if  the  full  truth  of  a  defeat 
becomes  known  at  Belgrad,  political  danger  may  ensue 
for  the  Servian  ruler,  his  assertions,  and  those  of 
the  men  who  surround  him,  must  be  supported  by 
other  testimony  before  they  can  be  believed  in.  On 
a  par  with  the  assertion  that  “  the  Servians  have  lost  no 
cannon,”  is  the  other  official  statement  that  “  not  one 
yard  of  Servian  territory  is  held  by  the  Turks.”  The 
former  allegation  is  disproved  by  an  eye-witness  of  a 
previous  engagement  near  the  Timok,  who,  though 
favourable  to  the  Servians,  reported  the  loss,  by  Lesh¬ 
janin,  of  seven  guns.  The  second  allegation  was  dis¬ 
proved  by  a  telegram  from  Paratjin  itself,  stating  that 
”  a  Turkish  column  from  Widdin  is  at  present  holding 
Isvor,  inside  the  Servian  frontier.” 

The  battle  fought  since  then,  on  the  19th,  at  Isvor, 
near  Zaitchar,  between  Leshjanin  and  Osman  Pasha, 
ended  with  the  repulse  of  the  Servians,  and  their  loss, 
according  to  the  Turkish  account,  of  five  guns.  The 
Servians  themselves,  in  telegrams  from  Paratjin  and 
Belgrad,  virtually  acknowledge  that  on  the  19th  they 
have  suffered  a  reverse  in  a  “serious  contest.”  The 
result  of  this  action  is  of  importance,  as  it  may  presently 
affect  the  expected  operations  of  Kerim  Pasha  against 
Tcherna’ieff.  At  Belgrade,  uneasiness  is  on  the  increase. 
Two  fresh  divisions — the  eighth  and  the  ninth — are 
being  formed  with  the  ntmost  speed  to  meet  the  growing 
danger.  These  divisions  are  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
old  men,  and  of  those  hitherto  regarded  as  unfit  for 
service.  The  men  up  to  tho  age  of  fifty  having  al¬ 
ready  been  drafted  into  the  ranks,  the  new  divisions — 
which  partly  have  to  be  drilled  first  to  the  use  of  the 
breechloader — cannot  constitute  a  very  serviceable  force. 
Among  the  Belgrade  public,  complaints  have  latterly 
arisen,  owing  to  the  non -publication  of  any  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  in  officers  is  especially 
great ;  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  generally  is  in 
European  armies.  The  explanation  given  to  us  is,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  raw  Servian  levies  have  in  various 
actions  stood  the  fire  rather  badly,  and  that  an  undue 
exposure  of  the  officers  was  thereby  necessitated.  In 
general,  however,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Servian 
bravery.  , 


EARL  NORTHBROOK. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  generosity 
and  modesty  that  he  should  have  turned  the  Winchester 
dinner  of  last  Tuesday  evening  into  an  occasion  for 
heaping  on  his  late  colleagues  and  subordinates  in  India 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  honours  intended  for  himself.  It  is 
quite  true  that  even  the  ablest  Viceroy  is,  and  must  be, 
dependent  on  his  Council ;  but  as  regards  the  signal 
success  of  his  government  in  the  all-important  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  the  ex-Viceroy  was  perhaps  less  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Collective  Wisdom  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  among 
those  to  whom  the  speaker  most  pointedly  referred  were 
several  provincial  administrators,  with  the  Bengal 
Lieutenant-Governor  as  their  most  conspicuous  figure. 
Sir  Richard  Temple’s  friends  will  rejoice  at  this~his 
native  friends  especially,  and  they  are  the  seventy 
millions  of  Bengal.  Not  that  Lord  Northbrook’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  new  Baronet  will  be  accepted  without  some 
limitations.  Though  honestly  meant,  the  praises  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  for  his  services  as  a  Finance 
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Tariff  reforms — may  be  afforded  by  the  approaching 
Parliamentary  discussion  on  the  Indian  Budget;  we 
refer  to  the  subject  in  this  place  merely  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  in  our  brief  sketch  of  his  career.  Enough, 
therefore,  to  add,  for  the  present,  that  His  Excellency 
did  much  to  free  the  supremo  Government  in  India 
from  the  reproach  of  being  a  “  standing  committee  of 
changes,”  and  that  in  the  brief  space  of  less  than  four 
years  he  accomplished,  at  all  events,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  task  foreshadowed  in  the  results  attained 
by  the  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Finance. 

Undoubtedly  the  late  Governor-General’s  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  some  points  open  to  criticism  more  or  less 


ment.  But  as  the  present  ruler  of  a  population 
double  that  of  France,  Sir  Richard  Temple  has 
done  much  to  atone  for  his  shortcomings  as  a 
financier.  His  energy  is  astonishing.  He  has  per¬ 
sonally  inspected  almost  every  quarter  of  his  vast 
dominions,  from  Balasore,  in  Orissa,  to  the  remotest 
famine  district,  and  the  jealously-guarded  borders  of 
Thibet.  Like  a  Calmuc  Tartar,  ho  rides  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  without  the  slightest  fatigue,  thus  showing  him¬ 
self  an  excellent  example  to  all  young  Bengalees 
desirous  of  sharing,  some  day,  in  the  w’ork  of  go¬ 
verning  their  native  country ;  for,  according  to  the 
system  introduced  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  every 
competitor  for  the  Native  Civil  Service  must  show 
himself  as  much  at  homo  in  the  saddle  and  gym¬ 
nastics  08  in  English  and  mathematics.  In  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  primary  as  well  as  high  education  in  Bengal, 
Sir  Richard  Temple  has  been  even  more  active  than  his 
predecessor.  In  spite,  too,  of  his  rather  jealous  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  ne^  elective  experiment  in  Calcutta,  he.  is 
rendering  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  local  self- 
government  throughout  the  province.  No  man  sym¬ 
pathises  more  warmly  with  the  people  of  Bengal,  in 
their  nobler  aspirations,  than  His  Honour.  Many  people 
afiect  to  sneer  at  him  as  a  mere  writer  of  minutes,  but 
we  fear  that  they  are  too  often  actuated  by  jealousy  of 
the  official  who  has  outstripped  them  in  the  race.  Time, 
however,  will  show  that  the  ex- Viceroy’s  estimate  is  the 
right  one,  that  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  Sir 
Richard  Temple  is  at  the  present  moment  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  Lord  Northbrook  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Viceroys.  If  he 
yielded  in  this  respect  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  was 
only  to  Lord  Mayo,  and  because  he  was  deficient  in 
certain  courtly  attributes  which,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other  more  useful  gifts,  were  possessed  by  that 
greatly  loved  and  lamented  statesman.  Pompous  cere¬ 
monial  counts  for  much  in  the  art  of  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  the  ex-Viccroy  may  not 
have  been  a  special  favourite  with  princes  and 
nobles,  who  would  value  an  extra  “  gun,”  or  an  ele¬ 
phant  procession,  above  all  the  beneficent  legislation  of 
a  decade.  But  the  people  looked  a  little  deeper,  finally 
expressing  for  Lord  Northbrook  a  greater  esteem  and 
gratitude  than  they  had  ever  bestowed  on  a  Governor- 
General.  In  one  sense  his  success  was  thrust  upon  him. 
He  had  assumed  office  at  a  time  when  the  country 
imperatively  wanted  rest;  when  heavy  taxation  and 
over-legislation  resulted  in  universal  discontent — so  that 
even  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  felt  bound  to 
recommend  an  addition  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
country.  Lord  Northbrook’s  immediate  business  was 
to  carry  out  reforms  which  Lord  Mayo,  had  he  lived, 
would  most  certainly  have  achieved. 

It  was  simply  impossible  to  maintain  an  income-tax 
whose  unpopularity  and  extortionate  character  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  the  fact  that,  for  every  shilling 
which  reached  the  Treasury,  two  found  their  w  ay  into 
the  pocket  of  the  tax-gatherers.  No  less  oppressive, 
and  unpopular  in  their  respective  areas,  were  the  non- 
agricultural  cess  of  Bombay,  and  the  house-tax  of 
Madras,  both  of  which  were  bound  to  go  if  no  Lord 
Northbrook  had  ever  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  arrest 
of  extravagance  in  Public  Works  was  likewise  a  foregone 
conclusion — though,  of  course,  his  Lordship’s  Govern- 


points  open  to  criticism  more  or  less 
severe.  The  Baroda  experiment  has  been  generally  con¬ 
demned,  and  moat  loudly  by  the  persons  least  capable  of 
appreciating  the  generosity  of  the  motive.  The  new  im¬ 
port  duty  on  long-stapled  cotton  does  good  to  no  one, 
w'hile  it  embitters  native  jealousy  against  Manchester. 
His  ordinance  against  obscene  or  seditious  plays  in 
native  theatres  was,  we  believe,  a  mistake  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill  was  another. 
The  Indian  Army  has  been  in  sore  need  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Lord  Northbrook  attempted  little  or 
nothing.  It  was  also  a  pity  that,  before  leaving  India, 
he  did  not  turn  to  some  useful  account  the  mass 
of  information  collected  by  that  same  Poona  Ryots* 
Commission  which  he  himself  had  appointed.  But 
these  drawbacks  count  for  very  little  against  the 
solid,  permanent  results  of  his  four  years’  rule, 
and  his  active  sympathy  with  the  new  ideas  in 
the  politics  and  social  questions  of  India — ideas 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  municipal  legislation, 
and  the  various  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  native  insurance 
banks,  admission  of  natives  into  the  higher  departments 
of  the  public  service,  and  for  inter-provincial  colonisation 
— this  last  scheme  having,  we  understand,  originated 
with  Mr.  Morris,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  Lord  Northbrook’s  patronage  of  native  art 
is  also  a  minor  point  in  his  career  worth  noticing. 
If  ever  a  school  of  native  painting,  modelling,  and 
statuary  should  take  root  and  flourish  in  Bengal, 
the  event  will  be  due  solely  to  the  initiative  of 
Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  Richard  Temple — no  mean 
artists  themselves. .  If  wo  were  to  ask  any  intelligent 
native  of  the  country  his  real  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
would  reply  that  the  chief  significance  of  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  rule  lay  in  its  being  the  record  of  the  “  moral 
conquest  of  India.”  If,  as  the  speaker  truly  said, 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  is  deeper  now  than  it  was 
four  years  ago,  the  reason  lies  not  only  in  financial 
reform  but  in  the  Government’s  protection  of  the  Behar 
people  during  the  famine.  Formerly  the  natives 
respected  the  English  raj  ;  now*  they  have  quite  a  new 
feeling  of  affection  for  it — not  very  profound,  perhaps, 
but  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  producing  a  great 
moral  effect  our  famine  campaign  was  worth  the  titles  of 
ten  empresses,  and  all  the  pig-stickingand  speech-making 
accomplished  by  the  Prince  in  India.  No  doubt  the 
famine  was,  to  a  great  extent,  artificial,  but  perhaps 
the  result  alluded  to  will  be  some  compensation  for  the 
waste  of  one  or  two  millions. 


THE  HOME  RULE  PARTY. 

Time  is  as  keen  a  solvent,  apparently,  for  small 
political  parties  as  for  great  ones.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  strongest  organisation, 
after  a  few  years’  trial  in  Parliament,  begins  to  give  way 
at  the  weak  points.  For  there  must  be  weak  points  in 
every  combination  of  political  workers.  After  a  certain 
period  of  active  co-operation,  divisions  of  necessity 
begin  to  make  themselves  manifest.  Some  of  the 
questions  of  which  the  allies  were  agreed  have  been 
settled  affirmatively ;  others  have  been  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  practical  consideration,  and  in  place  of 
these  new  issues  have  arisen  as  to  which  there 
may  well  be  differences  among  the  most  cordial 
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and  sincere  supporters  of  the  original  cause.  There 
are  natural  and  reasonable  developments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  could 
be  restrained  by  any  practicable  form  of  discipline,  even 
were  restraint  desirable.  But  there  are  other  forces 
operating  in  the  same  direction  which  are  less  respect¬ 
able  and  perhaps  more  properly  amenable  to  discipline, 
but  with  -which  few  party  organisations  are  powerful 
enough  to  cope.  Personal  jealousies  are  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  these  disintegrating  agencies ;  the  ambition 
of  men  who  think  that  they  are  better  fitted  to  lead 
than  are  the  actual  leaders,  the  resentment  of  those  who 
consider  that  their  services  have  been  undervalued  or 
their  abilities  depreciated,  the  irritation  provoked  by 
real  or  fancied  affronts,  and  by  the  conflict  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  pretensions, — all  these  disruptive  forces  gather, 
and  grow  in  silence  and  imperceptibly,  until  they  become 
too  strong  for  the  outer  shell  of  organised  unity  that 
had  covered  and  confined  them.  If  this  be  generally 
true  of  English  parties,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
true  of  an  organisation  like  that  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
The  passions  of  Irishmen  are  quick  and  warm  ;  their 
power  of  subordination  to  discipline  is  slight ;  their 
recognition  of  the  value  of  compromise  in  politics  is,  to 
say  the  least,  imperfect.  It  was  to  be  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  after  three  years*  experience  of  parliamentary 
activity,  the  Home  Rule  Party  should  begin  to  exhibit 
certain  slight,  but  easily  appreciated,  signs  of  relaxing 
cohesion.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  recent 
squabble  in  the  Home  Rule  ranks,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  there  are  symptoms  of  disunion  now  apparent, 
which,  two  years  ago,  would  have  surprised  and  pained 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  which  have  dispelled  some  of 
the  nervous  apprehensions  of  English  politicians. 

The  existence  of  a  certain  dissatisfaction  in  the  Par- 
liamentary  ranks  of  the  Home  Rulers  has  been  recently 
disclosed  in  many  quarters,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  repeated  and  over-anxious  assurances  of  unity  with 
which  tj|ie  rumour  has  been  met.  Qui  s' excuse  s'accuse^ 
and  the  impatience  of  the  Home  Rulers  in  repudiating 
the  merest  suspicion  of  schism  is  a  bad  sign.  We  do 
not  want  to  lay  over-much  stress  upon  the  revolt  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  against  the  Home  Rule  policy,  for  the 
member  for  Westmeath  is  one  of  those  clever  eccentrics 
whose  powers  of  expression  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  powers  of  judgment.  Though  Mr.  Smyth,  like 
the  late  member  for  Cork,  Mr.  Ronayne,  is  in  closer  re¬ 
lation  with  the  disafiected  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
than  are  the  regular  leaders  of  the  party,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  opinions  of  which  he  is  the  eloquent 
spokesman  do  not  possess  and  cannot  obtain  any  large 
measure  of  Parliamentary  strength.  The  organ  of  the 
Advanced  Nationalists  and  Pure  Repealers  in  Dublin  has 
so  far  recognised  this  fact  that  it  has  recommended  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Irish  members  from  all  Parliamentary 
functions.  But  this  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  others,  who,  if 
they  do  not  find  a  chance  of  obtaining  Home  Rule  at 
Westminster,  find  other  things  which  offer  more  or  less 
consolation  for  their  failure  in  the  main  purpose  of  their 
pursuit.  The  majority  of  the  Home  Rule  members 
have  no  intention  of  retiring  into  political  monasticism. 
They  may  share  Major  O’ Gorman’s  opinion  that  it  is 
cruel  to  confine  members  in  this  “  pagan  city  ”  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  but  they  manage  to  endure  their 
exile  wonderfully  well,  and  to  make  a  certain  practical 
use  of  it  besides.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Home  Rulers  as  a  compact  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  obtained  for  the  popular 
cause  in  Ireland  many  concessions — some  of  them 
good,  and  some  of  them  bad — which  a  much  less  Con¬ 
servative  Parliament  than  the  present  would  probably 
have  refused  to  the  scattered  and  inefficient  de¬ 
mands  or  protests  of  the  representation.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  modifications  introduced  into  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  the  acceptance  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  of  the  Irish  claims  in  respect  of  the  Dublin  School 
of  Art,  and  within  the  last  fortnight  the  adoption  of  a 
measure,  most  strange  in  its  principle  as  applied  to  a 
community  of  Roman  Catholic  Celts,  for  the  closing  of 


public-houses  on  Sundays.  In  this  last  instance  it  was 
argued  on  the  Opposition  benches,  and  not  contradicted 
very  vigorously  on  the  Ministerial  side,  that  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  representatives  ought  to  prevail 
in  matters  “  peculiarly  Irish,”  a  principle  dangerously 
broad,  which  might  conceivalDly  be  employed  to  oppress 
minorities.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  advantages  secured  by  the  Parliamentary 
organisation  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  it  is  plain  that 
some  such  advantages  have  been  secured,  and  though 
each  point  gained  is  perhaps  small,  the  aggregate  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable. 

Nevertheless,  this  measure  of  practical  success  has 
not  preserved  the  Home  Rule  party  from  the  weakening 
influences  of  time.  The  gain,  indeed,  has  been  purchased 
at  not  a  little  cost,  for  the  Home  Rulers,  to  secure  the 
cohesion  and  weight  of  an  independent  element  in 
politics,  have  been  compelled  to  separate  themselves  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  Liberal  party,  and  occasionally 
to  bestow  their  support  en  masse  upon  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  But  while  this  course  sometimes  gives  importance 
to  their  Parliamentary  action,  it  usually  leaves  them 
destitute  of  allies.  A  small  faction  without  alliances  is 
naturally  prone  to  recklessness,  and  the  Home  Rulers, 
unless  when  they  have  some  small  practical  point  to 
gain,  have  been  reckless  beyond  the  wildest  precedents 
of  Irish  impracticableness.  Mr.  Butt  is  a  man  of  great 
natural  abilities,  and  of  much  tact ;  ho  often  impresses 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  rarely  provokes 
its  ill-temper.  But  as  the  leader  of  a  guerilla- 
party,  he  is  unable  to  enforce  discipline  on  his 
nominal  followers,  and  he  has  several  times  during 
the  present  Session  seen  his  strategy  set  at  nought  and 
his  advice  rejected  by  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Home 
Rulers.  The  truth  is  that  men  like  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr. 
Parnell  are  always  playing  to  the  gallery  ;  when  they 
run  counter  to  Mr.  Butt’s  loading,  and  insist  upon  ob¬ 
structing  the  course  of  business  with  futile  divisions, 
they  do  not  care  what  the  House  of  Commons  may 
think  of  their  extravagance,  but  they  hope  to  show  their 
constituents  that  they  are  capable  of  raising  a  dust  at 
Westminster.  It  is  evident  that  this  insubordinate 
feeling  is  on  the  increase.  During  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Butt’s  Home  Rule  resolution,  “  the  leader  of  the  partv,” 
after  making  his  own  speech,  withdrew  from  the  House, 
and  did  not  attempt  further  to  infiuence  the  conduct  of 
the  discussion.  For  this  he  has  been  roughly 
taken  to  task  by  the  Nation^  the  organ  of  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  posing  as  Mr. 
Butt’s  rival  and  successor.  Mr.  Sullivan  denies  the 
rivalry,  but  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  criticisms 
on  his  leader’s  parliamentary  capacity.  Hence  angry 
recriminations,  and  a  meeting  of  the  party — attended, 
we  believe,  by  a  dozen  members — to  cover  up  the  schism 
with  a  resolution  of  “  unshaken  confidence  ”  in  Mr.  Butt. 
Unfortunately,  this  resolution  does  not  quiet  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  those  Home  Rulers  who  are  known  to  agree  in 
the  Nation's  criticisms,  nor  does  it  impose  the  duty  of 
obedience  on  such  persons  as  Mr.  Biggar.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  does  not  dis¬ 
close  incurable  difiTerences  among  the  Home  Rulers,  and 
when  the  organisation  has  once  begun  to  go  to  pieces 
there  will  be  a  sauve  qui  peut  of  the  trimmers  from  the 
sinking  ship. 


LAYMEN  IN  THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

The  Methodist  Conference  is  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and,  we  trust,  one  of  the  most  healthy 
decisions  in  its  history — a  decision  that  may  affect  the 
interests  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  of  all 
Chnstian  churches,  within  these  islands,  and  indeed  in 
all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Some 
time  ago,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably  are  aware,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  an  old  and  some¬ 
what  vexations  question  as  to  the  admission  of  laymen 
to  seats  in  Conference;  and  the  Committee,  very  re¬ 
cently,  reported  in  favour  of  the  innovation  which  now 
awaits  the  decision  of  the  Wesleyan  Parliament.  We 
say  ”  the  innovation,”  but  we  only  use  the  term  in  a 
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strictly  t<?chnical  sense.  That  lay  members,  equally  to  think  that  he  or  his  teaching  was  antagonistic  to  the 
with  ministers,  shall  have  seats  in  Conference  is  a  Established  Church.  He  was  its  ally  for  all  earnest 
startling  novelty;  but  the  lay  element  in  the  organisa-  work  ;  only,  like  Garibaldi  in  the  war  that  was  to  free 
tion  of  John  Wesley  has  been  one  great  feature  in  a  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  he  required  freedom 
marvellous  success.  of  action.  Give  him  room  to  breathe  and  act  with  free- 

It  Would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  subject  must  in  dom,  and  he  never  would  leave  the  Church,  but,  instead 
some  respects  bo  painful  to  the  men  upon  whom  the  of  that,  would  bring  thousands  into  her  fold.  The 
decision  will  rest.  Among  those  who  oppose  the  change  Church  of  England  was  stupid — lazy  indeed — as  she 
arc  certain  aged  ministers  respected  for  probity,  for  de-  always  was  when  called  upon  for  exertion,  and  her  great 
votion  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  ordained  a  gene-  chance  passed  away,  never  to  return.  The  clergy  de¬ 
ration  ago,  and  esteemed  by  their  friends  both  for  dined  to  be  troubled  with  “  mobs  ” ;  could  not  brook 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  for  tact  in  the  management  illiterate,  talkative  men;  adhered  strongly  to  Oxford  and 
of  “  circuits”— the  latter  a  great  point  in  Methodism.  Cambridge,  and  left  certain  other  Universities  of  human 
To  some  of  these  men  it  seems  as  if  their  oaths,  reli-  experience  uncarod  for  and  unused, 
giously  preserved  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  John  Wesley,  living  in  these  times,  would  have  seen, 
of  a  long  life,  are  about  to  be  set  a.side.  How  they  can  jn  connexion  with  his  organisation,  laymen  quite  as  well 
think  so  we  are  unable  to  discover ;  that  they  do  think  educated  as  their  preachers,  and  in  some  cases  very 
so  is  undoubted ;  and  if  the  younger  men  of  the  Wes-  much  better  than  their  preachers ;  and  he  would  have 
leyan  Conference  are  wise  they  will  not  in  any  case  ggen  a  new  and  insidious  power  of  sacerdotalism  in  the 
disregfard  the  scruples  of  sensitive  and  honourable  old  Established  Church — a  power  which  it  will  devolve  on 
men  whoso  habits  of  life  have  led  them,  and,  if  we  may  I  laymen  to  sweep  away  if  they  can,  and  in  any  case  to 
so  speak,  moulded  them,  to  distinguish  the  finer  lines  of  (jgfy.  In  the  face  of  the  Ritualism  of  Oxford  the  Wes- 
duty  which  men  of  another  kind  rarely  perceive.  Let  leyans  propose  to  take  a  step  farther  away  from  the  sacer- 
it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  a  duty  to  the  principle.  While  the  priests  are  becoming  more 

present  time,  to  the  young  impulses  of  the  men  who  I  priestly,  the  female  converts  more  numerous,  and  the 
will  bo  “  fathers  ”  in  their  churches,  to  those  who  may  seduction  of  silly  young  men  of  Earl  Nelson’s  ”  order  ” 
shape  and  mould  the  policy  of  generations  yet  unborn,  j  earth  and  in  heaven  more  easily  led  away  to  Rome  by 
To  persons  looking  on  from  the  outside  of  Wesleyan-  the  help  of  the  ritualistic  clergy,  the  Wesleyans  propose 
ism,  the  lay  element  has  perhaps  seemed  the  one  chief  I  to  carry  their  preachers  a  long  step  farther  from 
source  at  once  of  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  of  a  danger  I  priestdom.  We  heartily  wish  them  a  good  deliverance 
which,  from  the  first,  has  beset  its  operations.  An  un-  I  of  the  idea,  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will,  if  carried,  bo 
edneated  young  man,  suffered  and  even  encouraged  to  I  a  great  gain  to  themselves  and  to  the  best  principles  of 
preach,  runs  a  great  risk  of  becoming  inflated  with  his  I  every  church,  and  every  person  opposed  to  ecclesiastical 
own  self-importance,  of  neglecting  to  improve  his  assumption.  We  do  not  wish  even  to  hint  that  the 
mind,  and  of  fancying  himself  wise  when  he  is,  in  fact,  preachers  of  the  Wesleyans  have  become  priestly  ;  still, 
appallingly  ignorant.  He  learns  to  deal  with  the  pro-  they  have  occasionally  been  a  little  despotic,  and  they 
found  mysteries  of  life  and  death  as  he  deals  with  the  will  add  greatly  to  the  real  power  of  Conference  when 
commonest  affairs  of  business,  and  to  account  as  the  they  have  associated  with  themselves,  even  though  not  on 
chief  of  all  human  gifts  and  qualities  that  of  a  glib,  all  questions,  a  body  of  laymen  who,  it  may  be  presumed, 
ready  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wesleyans  have  will  represent  phases  of  thought  hitherto  unrepresented 
found,  ns  no  other  moral  organisation  in  modern  times  in  the  Methodist  Conference.  An  obnoxious  layman 
at  all  events  over  found,  the  secret  of  utilising  every  may  occasionally  find  his  way  among  the  prophets,  and 
atom  of  their  strength.  No  man  among  them  who  it  must  be  granted  that  he  will  be  beyond  the  power  of 
wishes  to  work  need  remain  idle.  If  he  cannot  be  a  punishment  in  a  sense  in  which  a  preacher  is  not  so.  A 
“  class- leader,”  he  can  be  a  member  of  a  ”  class,”  and  layman  cannot  be  sent  to  an  out-of-the-way  station  for 
mav  go  out  from  that  class,  week  by  week,  strengthened  an  offensive  speech.  We  question  very  much,  however, 
and  prepared,  in  his  way,  to  tell  in  all  places  whither  whether  even  in  this  respect  all  the  advantage  will  not 
his  husine.ss  leads  him  of  those  things  which  belong  j  recur  to  the  Wesleyan  body.  If  the  lay  member’s  cen¬ 
to  ^fethodism.  As  a  district  visitor,  a  tract  dis-  stituents  have  a  reasonable  grievance  it  is  the  better  for 
tributor,  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  a  member  of  a  being  openly  stated  ;  if  they  have  an  unreasonable  one 
choir,  in  a  body  in  which  singing  is  so  important,  it  can  nowhere  be  better  rebutted  than  in  Conference, 
he  may  at  least  be  a  worker,  and  possess  influence,  useful  If  a  grievance  complained  of  is  that  of  the  one  member 
or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be ;  accordingly  as  the  man  only  his  constituents  will  find  means  of  dismissing 
is  qualified  for  what  he  undertakes.  In  any  case,  one  of  him  ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the  severest 
the  chief  elements  in  the  strength  of  Wesleyan  Method-  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  local 
ism  has  been  its  lay  agency.  Without  any  help  from  bodies  he  represented.  These,  however,  are  points 
asceticism  the  Wesleyans  have  produced  men  as  devoted  which  concern  only  the  Wesleyans  themselves.  Our 
to  their  particular  church  as  any  lay  brother  of  the  object  relates  to  wider  interests.  We  are  much  mis- 
Church  of  Rome  ever  was  to  his  order  or  his  monastery;  taken  if  the  vote  of  Conference,  if  given  as  we  trust  it 
and  what  Methodism  has  done  more  or  less  for  130  years  will  be  given,  is  not  generally  accepted  as  a  vote  not 
the  Established  Church  is  beginning  now  to  adopt  as  a  against  preachers  or  their  just  influence  but  certainly 
moans,  some  might  say,  of  self-preservation,  but  those  against  the  priestly  caste. 

who  ought  to  know  best  afiirm,  of  increased  usefulness.  I  We  do  not  mean  that  the  vote  will  simply  be  one 
In  any  case,  the  Church  of  England,  feeling  the  need  of  I  against  the  man-millinery  that  is  now  so  great  in  the 
fresh  power,  is  falling  back  on  lay  help,  and  is  calling  I  Church  of  England,  though  it  will  be  that  incidentally, 
for  lay  organization.  There  are  in  all  churches  men  of  the  priestly  order. 

In  a  very  critical  time  to  Methodism,  and  to  very  and  of  priestly  instincts ;  men  who  claim  to  be  the  in- 
much  besides  Methodism,  the  instinct  of  the  body  has  I  terpreters  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  often  the  infallible 
hit  upon  the  central  fact  that  one  great  need  of  the  time  interpreters,  though  they  may  not  say  so  in  as  many 
IS  the  further  use  and  application  of  the  power  of  lay-  words.  Wherever  laymen  have  a  fair  representa- 
men  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  John  Wesley  tion  this  instinct  is  checked,  while  at  the  same 


liicd  now  ho  would  share  the  instinct,  and  affirm  the  time,  we  think,  looking  to  dissenting  congrega 


principle  upon  which  Conference  will  very  soon  be  called  tions,  we  may  safely  say  the  true  and  legitimate 


to  decide.  Compelled  to  take  his  decision  early  in  the  influence  of  the  minister  is  even  raised.  The  Wesleyans 
last  century,  confronted  by  ignorance,  and  sin,  and  are  falling  back  on  their  old  lines,  adapted  to  new 


sorrow  on  all  hands,  Mr.  Wesley  looked  to  the  times  and  new  exigencies.  They  have  an  opportunity 


instituted  order,  and  to  of  putting  a  strong  new  buttress  of  the  best  modem 

ortination  as  tho  divinely  appointed  means  of  receiving  masonry  to  their  old  building.  A  new  business  faculty 

tlie  bpirit  of  God.  He  lived  to  reconsider  bis  views  will  be  introduced  into  an  organisation  which,  in  all  its 

an  re-a  jus  is  teachings  in  much,  but  ho  did  not  live  occasional  fervour,  all  its  revivals,  has  generally  been 
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English  enough  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  which  never 
has  lost  the  original  faculty  of  its  founders  for  knowing 
the  value  of  pence  as  well  as  of  pounds.  A  preacher, 
wo  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  ought  not  to 
leave  his  higher  duties  to  “  serve  tables,”  and  the 
Methodists,  to  do  them  bare  justice,  have,  as  a  whole, 
kept  the  injunction  in  view.  They  are  now  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  extend  it  legitimately,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  they  will,  if  successful,  give  new  life  and 
strength  to  the  Wesleyan  principle. 


LORDS  AND  MONEYLENDERS. 

Noblemen,  heirs  to  entailed  estates,  otficers  in  the  army,  and 
gentlemen  of  position,”  who,  to  adopt  the  customary  phrase- 
olo^y,  may  require  a  temporary  advance,”  will  do  well  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  details  of  a  case  decided  on  Thursday 
morning  last  by  Vice-Chancellor  Malins.  Improvident  peers 
have  more  than  once  had  to  seek  the  kindly  succour  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  equity  Judges  have  the  reputation  of  dealing 
tenderly  with  young  noblemen  who  have  got  into  the  hands  of 
usurers.  In  a  recent  case,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  which 
a  young  peer,  very  little  over  his  majority,  had  been  borrow¬ 
ing  money  at  a  usurious  rate,  it  was  decided  that,  altliough  by 
law  he  was  of  age,  he  was  yet  of  age  by  so  very  little 
that  equity  had  jurisdiction  to  protect  him  from  his 
own  folly,  and  the  moneylender  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  give  up  his  securities  in  return  for  the  amount  actually 
advanced  with  reasonable  interest.  All  that  Lord  Aylesford 
had  done  was  to  borrow  money  at  sixty  per  cent,  upon  bills  for 
three  months.  Lord  Lewes,  wdiose  interests  have  been  very 
admirably  looked  after  by  Sir  Richard  Malins,  has  been,  on  his 
own  showing,  guilty  of  lolly  as  compared  with  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lord  Aylesford  seems  almost  like  that  of  an  astute 
man  of  the  world.  Ilis  lordship,  who  is  a  young  man  a  little 
over  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  heir-apparent  to  a  mar- 
quisate,  found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  last  May,  in  w’ant  of 
money.  Now,  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  are  the  ollices  of  a 
certain  Mr.  John  Cave  Payne,  a  solicitor  and  moneylender,  w’ho 
is  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  moneyleuding  circulars.  Lord 
Lewes  went  to  Mr.  Payne’s  ollices,  and  there  saw  a  man 
who  represented  himself  to  be  Mr.  Payne,  but  who  was  in 
reality  a  certain  Roland  Gideon  Israel  Harnett,  a  “  financial 
agent,’’  and  an  uncertiticated  bankrupt.  At  Barnett’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  bills  at  three  mouths,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
modest  total  of  11,500/.,  were  then  and  there  accepted  by  Lord 
Lewes,  and  put  into  Barnett’s  hands  for  discount,  a  blank 
being  left  for  the  name  of  the  drawer,  to  be  afterwards  added. 
At  the  same  time,  with  a  simplicity  only  w'orthy  of  the  bucolic 
victims  of  the  “  confidence  trick,”  Lord  Lewes  gave  Barnett 
various  cheques,  amounting  in  all  to  260/.,  it  being  represented 
to  him  that  the  parties  with  whom  the  acceptances  w’ere  to  be 
discounted  would  require  something  of  the  sort  ns  a  guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  thereabouts.  Lord  Lewes  got  a  cheque  for  265/. 
on  account.  lie  paid  it  into  his  own  bank,  and  had  the 
leasure  of  finding  next  morning  that  the  cheques  which  he 
ad  given  Barnett  had  been  presented  en  hloc^  and  that  there 
stood  to  his  credit  the  modest  balance  of  5/.  By  this  time  it 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  his  lordship’s  mind  that  he  was 
being  swindled,  and  he  accordingly  did  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  at  first — went  to  his  solicitor,  who  promptly  took  Chancery 
proceedings  against  Payne  and  Barnett,  to  compel  them  to 
disgorge.  An  order  was  made  upon  these  worthies  to  bring 
the  acceptances  into  Court,  which  they  did,  to  the  amount  of 
9,500/.,  alleging  that  two  bills  of  1,000/.  each  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Bective,  who  held 
them  for  value.  Lord  Beciive’s  part  in  this  complicated 
transaction  is  almost  as  foolish  as  that  played  by  Lord  Lewes ; 
more  foolish,  indeed,  for  his  lordship  is  over  thirty,  sits  for  a 
county,  is  a  member  of  the  Carlton,  and  ought  to  know  too 
much  of  the  world  to  allow  himself  to  be  mixed  up  with  such 
rogues  as  Payne  and  Biiruett.  His  own  account  of  the  matter 
is  that,  early  in  the  present  year,  he  himself  was,  like  Lord 
Lewes,  in  need  of ‘^accommodation,”  and  that  he  went  to  Payne, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Lord  Downshire.  Payne  took  his  acceptances,  to  the  amount 
of  9,000/.,  and  discounted  them  for  him  at  thirty  per  cent., 
which  his  lordship  apparently  considers  a  reasonable  rate, 
although  he  seems  somewhat  uncertain  whether  it  was  thirty 
per  cent  per  annum  that  he  was  charged,  or  thirty  per 
cent,  for  the  three  months.  While  his  bills  were  still  out¬ 
standing  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Payne’s  office,  and  there  he 
saw  Barnett,  whom  he  had  all  along  believed  to  be  Payne. 
Barnett  showed  him  two  of  Lord  Lewes’s  acceptances,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  spare  cash  for  them,  and  he,  out  of  pure 
good  nature,  and  believing  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  man,  was  foolish  enough  to  give  Barnett  his  own 


cheque  for  2,000/.,  and  to  take  Lord  Lewes’s  acceptances  in 
exchange  for  it.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  add  that  Barnett 
cashed  the  cheque,  but  that  Lord  Lewes  got  none  of  the  money. 
Such  are  the  facts  upon  which  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  has 
ordered  Payne  and  Barnett  to  pay  the  2,000/.  into  Court,  and 
has  condemned  them  in  costa ;  while  he  has  at  the  same  time 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  Mr.  Payne  cannot  be  too  soon 
struck  off  the  rolls. 

No  doubt  a  man  who  is  very  hard  pressed  for  money  will  do 
almost  anything,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  folly  so  stupendous  as  that  displtwed  in  the  present  case. 
It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  object  of  Barnett  and  Payne — if, 
indeed,  there  be  such  a  person  as  Payne  at  all — really  was. 
They  had  got  hold  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  nearly  12,000/.,  for 
which,  in  effect,  they  had  given  nothing,  and  which  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  stolen  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  sue  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  maturity,  in 
the  hope  that  Lord  Lewes,  or  his  friends  in  his  behalf, 
would  make  some  sort  of  compromise  sooner  than  face  the 
scandal  of  a  trial.  With  considerable  cunning  they  took 
care  to  give  a  small  cheque  on  account  of  the  transaction,  so  as 
to  be,  able  to  swear,  without  actually  committing  perjury, 
that  value  had  been  given  ;  while,  to  make  the  case  more  com¬ 
plete,  it  seems  that  with  each  bill  they  also  made  Lord  Lewes  give 
a  stamped  receipt,  purporting  to  be  for  money  actually  received 
to  the  amount  of  the  Dili.  Some  of  these  precious  documents 
were  shown  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  support  of  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  Lord  Bective’s  2,000/.  had  actually  been  paid  to  I.ord 
Lewes.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  however,  has  by  this  lime 
some  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  bill  discounting,  and 
promptly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  documents  in  question 
were  fraudulent.  The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  I^ord 
Lewes  should  not  have  perceived  sooner  than  he  did 
the  kind  of  men  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  have 
suspected  their  design.  A  young  man  of  two-and-twenty, 
heir-apparent  to  a  peerage,  and  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
men  about  town,  ought  to  know  the  difference  between  a  bond 
Jide  bill  discounter  and  a  mere  bill  stealer.  Lord  Lewes,  how¬ 
ever,  walks  into  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Payne,  of  whom  all  ho 
knows  is  that  he  has  received  from  him  a  disreputable  circular. 
In  the  office  he  sees  a  man  who  represents  himself  as  Payne, 
and  into  the  hands  of  this  man — whom  ho  has  never  seen 
before  in  his  life — he  puts  his  own  acceptances  for  12,000/., 
together  with  what  purport  to  be  receipts  for  12,000/.  actually 
received  in  cash,  and  so  goes  away  perfectly  contented,  and 
probably,  if  anything,  satisfied  that  he  is  in  good  hands.  Some 
years  ago,  it  used  to  be  a  common  trick  with  London  bill 
stealers  to  issue  circulars  and  advertisements  addressed  to 
country  clergymen  and  doctors.  The  victim  used  to  sen(l  up 
his  acceptance  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  receive  the 
money  by  return  of  post.  Of  course,  he  never  got  his  money, 
and,  equally,  of  course,  the  bill  was  shuffled  about  from  one 
hand  to  another,  ending  with  some  pettifogging  attorney,  who 
sued  upon  it  as  endorsee  for  value.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
lA)rd  Lowes  should  never  have  heard  of  transactions  of  this 
kind ;  and  it  is  equally  inconceivable,  if  he  had  heard  anything 
of  the  sort,  that  he  should  have  entrusted  Mr.  Barnett  with 
acceptances  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  As  long  as  there  are  . 
young  men  in  the  world  such  as  Lord  Lewes  there  will  always 
be  rogues  to  prey  upon  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  case  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  ex¬ 
pressed  a  somewhat  naive  surprise  that  noblemen,  iu  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Lords  Lewes  and  Bective,  should  be  suddenly  pressed 
for  large  sums  of  money.  It  may  be,  of  course,  the  case,  and 
very  probably  was,  that  the  “  few  thousands  ”  of  which  each  of 
these  noblemen  stood  in  temporary  need  may  have  been  re¬ 
quired  for  a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  West-End  usurers’  clients  seldom  deserve  much 
sympathy.  A  young  man  loses  a  couple  of  thousand  pound.s 
in  a  night  at  cards,  for  which  he  gives  his  I.O.U. ;  or  he  is 
hard  hit  on  the  Derby ;  or  he  gets  into  some  disreputable  scrape 
for  which  immediate  hush-money  is  required.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  has  a  natural  objection  to  applying  to  the 
family  solicitor,  who  yvould  let  him  have  the  money, 
no  doubt,  but  who  would  want  to  know  what  it  yvas 
for.  The  usurer  is  less  inquisitive  ;  and  a  young  noble¬ 
man,  or  indeed  a  young  man  of  any  position,  can  always 
get  a  bill  discounted  at  a  few  hours’  notice.^  There  are, 
as  the  records  of  the  Chancery  Courts  sufficiently  show, 
one  or  two  gentlemen  at  the  West  End  who  are  the  Albeit 
Grants  of  usury,  doing  business  upon  a  large^  scale,  and  with 
abundant  capital.  These  men  charge  exorbitant  interest,  of 
course,  but  they  do  actually  hand  over  to  the  borrower  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  and  so  far  may  be  said  to  deal  straight¬ 
forwardly.  Lord  Lewes,  it  is  cle.ar,  thought  that  he  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  discounter  of  this  stamp,  instead  of  which,  as  it 
happens,  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  who,  in  all  probabilitv,  had  never  been  in  a  position 
to  lend  a  thousand  pounds  in  all  his  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  exposure  will  leave  him  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  or 
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that,  at  any  rate,  hia  fete  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others. 
The  only  morel  of  the  cjise  is  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
position  had  ^tter  have  nothing  to  do  with  money  lenders  at 
ill,  but  that,  if  ever  thev  are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
raising  money  secretly,  they  should  at  any  rate  seek  what  may 
by  way  of  paradox  be  called  a  respectable  usurer,  and  not  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  first  rogue  who  may  choose 
to  send  them  a  touting  circular. 


BURIAL  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

The  Burial  Question  has  passed  into  a  new  phase.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  paper  published  in  this  month's  number 
of  Macmillan^ 8  Matjazlne^  has  uttered  the  “  last  word  ”  on  this 
subject  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reducing  it  to  a  question  of 
mstnetics.  The  intention  of  all  forms  of  public  ceremonial 
and  ministration  is  that  “  what  is  done  ana  said  in  a  public 
place,  and  bears  with  it  a  public  character,  should  be  done  and 
said  worthily.”  The  common  Englishman  does  not  “glide 
off-hand  and  by  nature  into  a  strain  pure,  noble,  and  elevated.” 
Now  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Bill  would  throw  open  the  church¬ 
wards  to  no  fewer  than  108  sects,  eager  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  new  experiments  of  vulgar  oratory.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not  stickle  for  absolute  uniformity  of  rite.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  “  the  requirement  of  a  fixed  and  noble  form 
is  of  the  higliest  importance  and  value,”  and  the  whole  tone  of 
his  article  is  one  of  devout  eesthetic  admiration  for  the  Angli¬ 
can  forms  r which  he  would  only  wish  to  improve  in  one  or 
two  unimportant  details).  Yet  he  thinks  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  there  is  ample  “  security  for  decency,”  other  forms 
of  burial  might  be  admitted,  and  so  ho  is  willing  to  sanction 
not  only  silent  interment,  but  also  the  forms  peculiar  to  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  and  Irish  Catholic  churches.  What  he 
particularly  wishes  to  exclude  is  the  possibility  of  any 
individual  spontaneous  utterances  on  the  part  of  the 
officiating  minister.  “Speech-making  and  prayer-making, 
substitutions  or  additions  of  individual  invention  hazarded 
extempor.*,  seem  to  me  unsuitable  for  such  a  place  and 
such  an  occasion.”  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  tell  us  why  such 
“individual  inventions”  are  necessarily  distasteful  to  the 
properly  cultured  mind,  nor  does  he  deign  to  offer  any 
facts  in  illustration  of  the  vulgar  character  of  dissenters’ 
ordinary  burial  services.  He  talks  very  confidently  about  the 
mode  of  interment  practised  bv  foreign  churches,  but  his 
article  betrays  no  immediate  bnowledge  of  the  forms  of 
sepulture  wdiich  are  observable  almost  any  day  in  the  uucon- 
secrated  half  of  a  town  cemetery.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  allude  to  the  eesthetic  aspects  of  dis¬ 
senting  burial  services  as  practised  in  our  town  cemeteries, 
though  these  could  hardly  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
“  public  places.”  This  points  to  the  conclusion,  which  is 
powerfully  sujjpge^ted  by  one  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  sentences,  that 
what  the  writer  dreads  is  the  introduction  of  an  unpic- 
turesque  element  into  the  scenery  of  our  rural  churchyards. 
One  may  readily  understand  that  to  Mr.  Arnold  the  mental 
picture  of  a  village  churchyard  with  an  official  in  plain  black, 
instead  of  the  ample  fluttering  white,  and  wanting  the 
sonorous  Anglican  roll  of  period,  must  be  simply  appalling. 
Have  not  poets,  indeed,  with  an  insignificant  exception  or  two, 
loved  to  depict  tlie  venerable  and  noble  rite  as  witnessed  amid 
the  peaceful  surroundings  of  grey  tower  and  solemn  yew  and 
sheltering  hill  ?  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Mr.  Arnold 
tees  no  difficulty  in  securing  his  much-prized  nobility  of  form 
consistently  with  due  regard  to  the  consciences  of  dissenters. 
^  shortening  the  lesson,  and  by  introducing  a  hymn,  the 
writer  thinks  he  could  make  the  burial  service  all  that  reason¬ 
able  dissenters  ask  for  without  any  serious  diminution  of  its 
Asthetic  value. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  article  did  not  apparently  appear  sufficiently 
explicit  for  some  of  his  followers  in  the  worship  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light ;  and  so  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the 
11th  inst  we  have  a  paper  from  a  writer  who  seems 
to  out-Arnold  Mr.  Arnold  himself — in  hia  assurance  of 
the  supreme  claims  of  an  absolutely  right  taste,  and  in  his 
refined  animosity  towards  everything  associated  with  English 
dissent.  This  writer  adds  to  the  idea  of  public  taste  that  of 
public  education,  which  he  thinks  is  equally  involved  in  this 
question.  In  truth,  ho  dwells  mainly  on  the  last  point,  urging 
tnat  any  Burial  Bill  of  the  type  hitherto  proposed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  “  go  far  to  vulgarise  the  mass  of  the  English 
people,”  and  to  frustrate  all  efforts  at  public  education.  To 
borrow  the  writers  own  elevated  language,  “  it  is  certain  that 
the  proposal  as-sociated  with  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  name  is  a 
proposal  to  change  the  most  pathetic  and  ennobling  influence 
of  an  occasion  profoundlv  impressive  to  the  living  into  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  school  and  the  study  exist  to  counteract.” 
The  writer  does  not  say  how  far  he  considers  the  masses  of 
our  town  population  vulgarised  by  the  newspaper  or  pulpit 
style”  of  extempore  addresses  in  our  cemetery  interments. 


Possibly  he  was  half-consciously  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  in  our 
villages  the  influences  tending  to  education  are  weakest,  and 
cons^uently  can  be  most  easily  neutralised.  “The  masses  of 
the  English  people  ”  is  no  doubt  an  odd  expression  for  our 
village  population,  but  high  testhetic  culture  should  perhaps 
release  n  man  from  the  disagreeable  obligations  of  strict  verbal 
accuracy.  It  looks,  then,  as  if  the  writer  in  the  Vail  Mall  were 
troubled  not  so  much  by  a  vision  of  the  sweety  calm  of  the 
village  churchyard,  broken  by  a  voice  whose  whining  cadences 
differ  from  those  of  the  true  Anglican,  as  by  a  prevision  of 
precocious  rustic  lads  being  rudely  shopked  and  put  to  con¬ 
fusion  when  hearing  within  the  precincts  of  their  principal 
“  public  place  ”  a  self-tutored  orator  occasionally  economise 
his  expiratory  energy  at  the  wrong  moment.  ^Ir.  Arnold 
speaks  for  the  artistic  lover  of  rural  scenery  ;  the  writer  in  the 
Vail  Mall  is  perhaps  a  little  wiser  in  his  generation,  and  aims 
at  satisfying  an  festhetic  requirement  by  an  appeal  to  the 
practical  and  political  instincts  of  the  hour. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  very  pretty  and  very  refining,  and  one 
cannot  but  feel,  after  reading  it,  a  little  sympathetic  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  sweet  serenity  of  mind  enjoyed  by  those  who  stond 
aside  from  the  rough  battle  of  life,  and  contemplate  all  things 
for  the  sake  only  of  their  grace  and  nobility.  Nevertheless, 
one  is  forced  to  ask  whether  the  Burial  Question  is  susceptible 
of  this  neat  kind  of  solution.  Each  of  the  writers  referred  to 
assumes  with  a  delightful  simplicity  of  mind  that,  if  all 
violation  of  conscience  is  avoided,  the  matter  must  be  decided 
solely  on  msthetic  grounds.  The  Vail  Mall  writer  utters,  in¬ 
deed,  some  oracular  assertions  about  the  absolutism  of  taste. 
“  The  empire  of  taste  is  necessarily  a  despotism,  nor  can  anyone 
plead  his  rights  as  against  a  thoroughly-accepted  standard  of 
good  taste,  good  manners,  or  good  feeling.”  The  reader  who 
is  uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  school  may  well 
feel  puzzled  at  this  little  piece  of  superb  dogmatism.  Can  it 
mean,  perhaps,  that  where  there  is  a  clear  preponderance  of 
national  taste  in  any  direction  no  deviation  should  be  allowed? 
Perhaps  so ;  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  a  few 
things  which  have  not  yet  been  looked  on  as  necessary  or  even 
desirable — as,  for  example,  to  compel  all  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Friends  to  abandon  their  antiquated  style  of  dress. 
We  had  innocently  supposed  that  even  in  public  matters  a 
well-ascertained  preponderance  of  taste  is  sometimes  overruled, 
not  only  by  conscientious  objection,  but  by  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  pointing  to  a  strong  emotional  interest.  If  it  can 
be  shown,  for  example,  that  it  is  a  real  pain  to  many  relatives 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  who  is  known  and  con¬ 
fided  in  when  they  have  to  lay  a  beloved  relative  in  his  last 
resting-place,  this  argument  might  perhaps  prove  more  forcible 
than  the  resthetic  plea,  at  least,  with  all  those  who  have  some 
first  principle  of  value  by  which  they  may  measure  with  order 
aesthetic  ends. 

Of  course,  nobody  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  argue  really 
supposes  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  solemnities  of  the  grave 
to  be  turned  into  a  vulgarising  influence.  There  are  well- 
marked  limits  of  decency  which  can  be  rightly  enforced  on 
such  occasions.  But  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  each  of 
these  writers  assuming  that  the  practices  of  dissenting  bodies 
uniformly  tend  to  overstep  these  limits.  What,  the  baffled 
reader  asks,  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  which  should 
make  a  Baptist  or  a  Wesleyan  preacher  less  reverential  and 
orderly  in  committing  the  dead  to  the  tomb  than  an  Anglican 
priest  ?  Would  not  one  rather  suppose  that  the  close  personal 
relation  which  so  often  subsists  between  a  dissenting  minister 
and  the  deceased  person,  together  with  his  friends,  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  perfect  dignity  of  procedure  ?  Would  it  savour 
of  the  opposite  of  sweet  gentleness  to  ask  how  often  either  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  confident  assertions  are  now  interesting 
us  has  witnessed  a  dissenting  funeral  ? 

But  there  is  another  possible  interpretation  of  the  above- 
quoted  dictum  respecting  the  despotism  of  the  empire  of  taste. 
It  is  assumed  that  there  is  some  one  absolutely  beautiful  mode 
of  interment  as  of  all  other  public  actions,  and  no  other.  When 
this  is  found,  through  a  preponderance  of  opinion,  it  must  be 
accepted.  It  is  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  his 
supporter,  very  rude  and  stupid  to  question  this  assumption. 
Yet  one  is  almost  inclined  to  ask,  in  one’s  bewilderment, 
whether  there  is  any  algebraic  formula  for  showing  that 
only  one  mode  of  doing  a  thing  can  be  really  fit  and  noble. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  of  these  writers  admits  the  possi¬ 
bility  pf  a  second  form  of  burial  service,  approaching  the  Anglican 
in  dignity  and  beauty.  The  Vail  Mall  writer  is  very  disgusted 
with  the  French  practice  of  holding  orations  at  the  grave-side, 
which,  he  tells  us,  “  have  done  a  great  deal  to  debase  French 
taste.”  We  hope  the  writer  is  not  running  any  risk  of  incurring 
his  teacher’s  charge  against  Englishmen — that  they  are  apt 
to  be  insular  in  their  ideas.  What  if  one  argued  that  a  form 
of  service  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  a  certain  play  of  personal 
sentiment  is  even,  as  an  sesthetical  spectacle,  quite  as  worthy 
as  one  which  is  rigidly  fixed,  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent 
impersonal  P  It  is  surely  a  little  odd  to  find  writers,  the  first 
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article  of  whose  creed  is  freedom  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
British  Philistine,  talking  about  all  that  relates  to  their  national 
church  with  the  most  marked  exclusiveness.  Would  these 
worshippers  of  appointed  ecclesiastical  forms  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  to  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  foreign  spectator  they 
appear  to.be  infected  with  but  a  more  subtle  form  of  their 
nation’s  characteristic  insularity  of  ideas  ?  May  one  not  ask, 
finally,  whether  it  is  quite  edifying  to  see  men  taking  such 
pains  to  conserve  a  sentiment  of  oesthetic  reverence  for  the 
forms  of  a  religion  whose  leading  ideas  the  methods  taught 
them  by  their  equally  precise  rational  culture  have,  they  tell 
us,  long  since  shown  to  be  untenable  ?  Mr.  Arnold  appeals 
with  confidence  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  now  keeping 
company  with  his  Festus  Chamberlain  and  his  Drusilla 
Collings,”  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  threatened  “  noble 
forms.’’  What  if  Mr.  Morley’s  tosthetic  ideal  included  the 
harmony  of  external  forms  with  rational  beliefs  ? 


LITERATURE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  OLAaOUn  OF  FOESY. 


Sir, — In  my  favourite  journal  last  Saturday  1  observed,  under 
the  name  of  “  Poetry,”  a  production  so  remarkable  that  I  think 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  translate  it  into  plain  prose  for  the 
benefit  of  such  weaker  brethren  as  may  have  been  frightened 
away  from  it  b^"  its  division  into  lines  of  uncertain  length. 
The  writer  of  this  matter,  sliced  into  an  outward  appearance  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  begins  by  saying  that  he  heard  it  said  every 
question  in  politics  was  settled,  and  this  made  him  nettled. 
Now,  Sir,  I  know  enough  of  your  political  views  to  feel  certain 
that  it  was  not  from  you  that  the  writer  received  this  irri¬ 
tating  information.  You,  at  least,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that 


Questions  still  are  plenty  in  our  little  isle, 

I  could  toll  you  twenty,  if  you'll  only  wait  a  while ; 
Only  wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  wait  a  little  while. 


The  writer  is  better  than  his  word.  He  promises  to  tell  us 
twenty  questions,  if  we  will  only  wait  a  while,  but  he  kindly 
relents,  and  tells  us  four  or  five  without  waiting  at  all.  In  a 
little  while,  he  says,  we  shall  hear  men  telling  ”  that  sewage 
is  found  in  water  drunk  by  the  poor.  I  seem  to  have  heard  of 
this  before,  and  even  of  the  same  thing  occurring  to  the  rich  ; 
but  I  have  ^et  to  learn,  Sir,  that  ^‘slaughter”  rhymes  to 
**  water.”  *‘Next  there’ is  the  drink,”  he  goes  on,  ^‘licensed 
source  of  ruin,  for  magistrates  must  wink  at  what  their  friends 
are  brewing”  (pronounce  brewin’).  These  magistrates,  we  are 
told,  smile  at  madness,  murder,  and  riot ;  but  men  will  not 
long  remain  quiet,  only  for  a  while.  The  meaning  of  this 
would  seem  to  be  that  men  who  are  supplied  with  drink  by 
the  Legislature  will  presen tlv  turn  and  rend  it.  Visions  of  the 
barrels  which  these  men  have  emptied  filled  again  with 
petroleum,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  or  other  popish  pelf, 
and  placed  beneath  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  called 
up  by  the  writer’s  burning  words.  But  this  is  not  allj 
then,  too,  there’s  the  land,”  which  poor  folk  cannot  get  be¬ 
cause  landlords  understand  too  well  how  to  let  it.  “  Farmers,” 
however,  “once  contented  now  begin  to  rile,”  and  they’ll 
show  it  in  a  while.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  faith 
that  “  rile  ”  is  a  verb  active,  and  it  was  a  terrible  shock 


that  “  rile  ”  is  a  verb  active,  and  it  was  a  terrible  shock 
to  mo  to  find  it  used  ns  a  verb  neuter  by  a  person  who 
contributes  “  poetry  ”  to  the  gifted  journal  I  speak  of.  Be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  I  must  be  wrong.  Reading  on  further, 
I  found  myself  asked  “  Is  there  no  cure  for  wealth’s  distribution  ? 
here  great  riches  lure  I  there  great  destitution  !  ”  Like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe 
that  does  harm  to  my  wit,  which  doubtless  is  the  reason  why, 
with  all  my  respect  for  the  apparent  earnestness  of  the  writer, 
I  cannot  apprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the  magnificent  couplet 
1  have  quoted,  and  therefore  must  not  presume  to  attempt 
answering  the  question  propounded.  I  found  it  easier  to 
understand  the  writer  when  he  said  that  he  once  saw  signs  of 
a  storm  gathering,  at  which  men  “  unbelieving  mocked 
for  a  while.”  “  So,”  he  ended  by  saying,  “  a  mighty 

nation  rousing  from  its  sleep  ”  (active  verb  used  as  a  neuter 
^ 1 _ _  _  •  _  *11^  1  •*!  1 


imply  as  much  by  his  ominous  “  wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,” 
I  must  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for  having  occupied  your 
valuable  time  with  a  disquisition  upon  what  is  not  in  itself 
very  edifying;  but  as  you  are  sometimes  accused  of  being 
blood-thirsty,  revolutionary,  and  demagonc,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  your  readers  might  care  to  see  the  lengths  to  which 
a  subtle  and  pious  journal  permits  itself  to  go  under  the  title 
of  poetry. — ^I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Nicodemus  Huiseed. 


FREEMAN’S  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  :  its  Causes  and 
its  Results.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  Vol.  V.  The 
Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought 
his  history  to  a  close.  His  work,  as  it  is,  is  a  worthy 
result  of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime ;  and  if  Mr.  Freeman 
ever  carries  out  his  intention  of  filling  in  the  parts  which 
at  present  he  has  left  in  outline,  ho  will  have  made  a 
most  important  contribution  to  English  historical 
writing.  In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  ho  is  satisfied 
with  the  three  central  volumes,  in  which  ho  deals  with 
the  Conquest  in  detail,  and  he  expresses  a  wish  to  fill 
up  the  first  and  last  volumes,  so  as  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengist  to  tho 
Great  Charter. 

The  volume  before  us  is  concerned  with  tracing  tho 
effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  tho  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  all  that  was  foreign  had  passed 
away  entirely  from  England,  and  she  felt  herself  united 
under  a  national  king.  The  historical  sketch  which  this 
volume  contains  is  not  so  novel  or  so  striking  as  was 
the  corresponding  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  first  volume.  The  subject  has 
been  dealt  with  so  thoroughly  by  Professor  Stubbs,  and 
the  chief  lines  of  our  development  have  been  so  clearly 
marked  out  by  him,  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  little  to  add 
except  enthusiasm  and  force  of  illustration.  This  fact 
ill  no  way  detracts  from  Mr.  Freeman’s  merits.  He  and 
Professor  Stubbs  had  worked  from  the  same  materials 
and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 

Tho  great  authority  for  the  immediate  results  on 
England  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  tho  Domesday 
Survey,  a  unique  memorial  of  national  history.  Drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  a  great  change,  it  was  specially 
intended  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  change  which 
had  taken  place.  From  Domesday  we  get  a  clear 
insight  into  the  position  and  views  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  whole  Survey  is  founded  upon  what 
Mr.  Freeman  calls  a  “  legal  fiction.”  William  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  bo  the  immediate  successor  of  Edward.  The 
reign  of  Harold  is  entirely  ignored.  Domesday  seems 
to  point  to  a  time  of  disturbance  following  on  Edward’s 
death,  in  the  course  of  which  much  land  changed 
owners,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  tho  new 
owners  did  not  come  to  it  peacefully.  This  aspect  of 
formal  legality  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
William’s  policy.  Ho  had  his  own  theory  about  his 
right  Jo  the  English  throne,  and  on  that  theory  he 
consistently  acted.  He  made  no  legal  distinction  between 
Normans  and  English.  He  punished  all  rebels  by  the 
usual  punishment  of  confiscation.  Tho  fact  that 
Englishmen  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and 
Normans  put  in  their  places,  was,  in  William’s  eyes,  an 
unhappy  accident.  All  William’s  subjects  were  equally 
under  the  law,  the  old  law  of  the  land. 

No  doubt  this  care  for  legality  was  an  additional 
bitterness  to  tho  Englishman  at  the  time ;  but  it  w'as 
the  beginning  of  the  process  which  turned  the  Normans 
into  Englishmen.  The  old  law  of  the  land  was  used 
as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  but  it  was  at  least  still 
maintained,  and  could  in  time  exert  its  old  powers.  Mr. 
Freeman  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  William  and 
Henry  VIII.  in  this  respect : — 

In  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  England  bowed  to 
the  yoke  of  a  dei^pot  who  knew  how  to  do  his  worst  deeds  under  the 
form  of  law.  In  both  cases  it  might  seem  that  the  substance  was 
gone  for  ever,  and  that  the  shadow  would  soon  dwindle  away  after 
it.  It  might  seem  that  flesh  and  spirit  had  wholly  paf^d  away, 
and  that  tlie  dry  bones  could  never  live  again.  But  so  it  was  not 
to  be.  In  each  case  a  day  came  when  form  and  substance  were 
again  joined  together,  when  the  dry  bones  stood  up  again,  quickened 
once  more  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  with  the  breath  of  life  in  their 
nostrils.  To  the  legal  tyranny  of  William  in  one  age,  to  the  le^l 
tyranny  of  Henry  in  another,  we  owe  that  the  unbroken  life  of  English 
law  and  English  freedom  has  never  been  wholly  snapped  asunder. 
Truly  the  more  both  William  and  Henry  spoke  of  law  the  more  they 
did  unlaw;  but,  because  they  still  had  law  in  their  mouths,  they 
paved  the  way  for  those  who  had  law  not  only  in  their  mouths  but 
in  their  hearts. 
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Ill  this  way  the  policy  and  character  of  William  the 
Coiuioeror  were  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  England, 
lie  took  his  stand  on  the  old  laws  of  the  land,  and 
he  taught  all  men  [else  to  do  the  same.  The  demand 
for  the  “  laws  of  King  Edward  **  was  the  demand  which 
his  policy  encouraged  the  English  to  make  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  They  did  not  demand  new  rights  or  liberties ; 
the  ancient  laws  gave  them  rights  and  liberties  enough. 
It  was  only  needful  to  got  these  laws  carried  out  and 
obeyed  as  they  had  been  in  the  good  old  times.  The.se 
“  old  times  were  a  dreamlike  ago  of  happiness  in 
contrast  with  the  troubles  and  oppression  which  had 
followed  on  Edward’s  death.  Yet  the  demand  for  the 
laws  of  Edward  drew  forth  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  and 
tho  Charter  of  Henry  I.  was  the  pattern  of  the  Great 
Charter.  Tho  liberties  of  Englishmen  have  ahvays 
rested  on  an  immemorial  basis  of  antiquity.  They  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  older  than  all  our  institu¬ 
tions,  which  were  indeed  only  adapted  to  secure  them 
better.  Englishmen  have  never  had  to  seek  their  rights 
from  afar,  or  assert  anew  forgotten  principles.  The 
rights  and  tho  principles  lived  in  their  breasts,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  rose  against  those  rulers  wliose  acts 
were  setting  at  nought  tho  immemorial  liberties  of  the 
land.  Old  laws  had  to  bo  explained  in  the  face  of 
greater  complication  of  society.  Old  liberties  had  to  be 
Hjcured  against  new  encroachments.  But  Englishmen 
never  had  to  j)ut  forw’ard  now  principles,  or  to  do  more 
than  fight  for  tho  heritage  of  their  fathers. 

Tiiis,  w'hich  is  tho  most  significant  feature  of  English 
history,  Mr.  Freeman  attributes  in  great  mea.suro  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  its  results.  Under  an  unbroken 
native  dynasty,  tho  old  rights  might  have  gradually  died 
away  as  they  did  in  other  countries.  A  conqueror  short¬ 
sighted  enough  to  be  willing  to  rule  by  tho  edge  of  the 
sword  might  have  destroyed  tho  old  liberties  and  left 
nothing  but  oppression  in  their  place.  William  knew 
how  to  uso  tho  old  laws  as  means  of  establishing  more 
firmly  his  own  power.  To  tho  Normans  ho  w'as  the 
grantor  of  lands,  to  tho  English  ho  stood  in  tho  same 
relation  as  their  old  kings.  But  every  claim’  which  tho 
old  kingly  power  had  made  at  any  time  was  by  him  put 
in  force  as  indisputable.  William  w'as  both  sovereign  and 
landlord  of  England.  Tho  old  principles  of  English  law 
and  the  new  doctrines  of  continental  feudalism  were 
both  pressed  into  his  service.  Ho  took  from  both  such 
parts  as  suited  his  own  purposes.  As  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  barons  ho  kept  tho  old  local  institutions  in 
their  integrity.  He  still  gathered  together  tho  old 
assembly,  and,  in  form  at  least,  took  counsel  with  it. 

“  A  less  clear-sighted  despot,”  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
might  have  shrunk  from  meeting  such  a  joint  assembly 
of  tho  conquerors  and  tho  conquered.  William  knew 
that  it  was  such  gatherings  as  these  which  best  proved 
that  he  was  master  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
alike.” 

William  retained  the  old  laws  and  institutions  of 
England  in  tho  interest  of  tho  power  of  tho  Crown. 
But  there  was  one  of  these  old  institutions  which  luckily 
had  vitivlity  enough  to  influence  the  attitude  of  the  Crown 
itself.  Tho  old  English  kingship  had  not  been  bound 
by  any  definite  law  of  hereditary  succession.  The  feudal 
ideas  brought  in  by  tho  Norman  Conquest  were  not  at 
once  strong  enough  to  prevail.  William’s  successors 
had  disputed  titles.  They  reigned  by  right  of  election,  j 
and  not  by  right  of  liereditary  succession.  The  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  Rufus  and  of  Henry  I.  alike  set  aside 
tho  claims  of  elder  birth.  Both  these  kings  owed  their 
crown  to  the  goodwill  of  tho  English  people.  At  once 
the  king  and  the  people  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  need  of  help  against  the  Norman  barons.  The 
king  could  strengthen  himself  against  them  only  by 
reliance  on  his  people  ;  the  people  could  find  a  protector 
nowhere  but  in  the  king.  His  rule  might  be  hard,  but 
it  was  better  than  the  oppression  of  tyrants  at  their 
gates.  A  king  who  made  law  to  be  kept  in  the  land 
could  be  forgiven  many  faults.  Rufus  was  brutal,  im¬ 
pious,  oppressive ;  but  he  could  keep  the  barons  in  check. 
The  rule  of  Henry  I.  was  hard  on  all  men,  but  he  was 
renowned  as  “  the  Lion  of  Justice.”  The  anarchy  of 


Stephen’s  reign  made  men  look  back  with  longing  to 
the  rulers  who  had  gone  before. 

Henry  II.  was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  deliverer.  He 
brought  back  order  and  justice  into  the  land.  The 
difference  between  Norman  and  Englishman  was  fast 
fading  away,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  entirely  did 
away  with  it.  For  Henry  II.  was  not  of  Norman  birth, 
and  was  as  much  a  foreigner  to  Normans  as  to  English. 
Normandy  and  England  alike  were  parts  of  a  vast 
dominion,  of  which  no  part  could  claim  Henry  for  its 
own.  He  stood  like  Charles  V.  towards  the  lands  united 
under  his  sway.  No  longer  were  Normans  and  English¬ 
men  two  hostile  races,  each  looking  to  the  king  for  help 
against  the  other.  Normans  and  Englishmen  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  land  found  the  need  of  drawing 
more  closely  together,  that  they  might  defend  their  land 
from  foreign  favourites  and  foreign  soldiers.  Henry  II. 
was  strong  enough  to  keep  his  dominions  together, 
and  assign  to  each  one  its  own  place.  But  John  and 
Henry  III.  seemed  as  foreigners  to  the  united  people  who 
now  dwelt  in  England.  The  Braban9on  mercenaries  of 
John  provoked  the  barons  to  assert  emphatically  against 
royal  encroachment  the  old  liberties  of  England.  The 
Provencal  favourites  of  Henry  III.  drove  the  barons 
and  people  still  closer  together,  and  roused  them  to 
draw  the  sword  that  they  might  rid  themselves  of 
foreign  interference.  The  lesson  of  the  Barons’  War 
was  not  thrown  away.  Edward  I.  learned  the  principles 
of  the  great  Earl  Simon,  against  "whom  he  fought. 
Edward  ruled  as  an  English  king  in  every  sense,  and 
with  his  reign  all  traces  of  foreign  domination  has  passed 
away  from  English  history. 

This  is  the  main  story  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  to  tell 
in  the  volume  before  ns.  He  tells  it  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  clearness  and  force,  with  copious  fund  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  characters  with 
whom  he  deals.  He  makes  this  period  of  history  a 
living  thing.  He  gives  to  what  before  was  regarded  as 
archa)o]ogy  a  vital  importance  as  bearing  on  the  present 
of  England. 

Besides  his  historical  sketch  of  the  results  of  the 
Conquest,  ho  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  effects  on  language, 
and  another  to  its  effects  on  art.  To  many  readers 
these  chapters  will  be  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  desirable  that  the  domain  of  history  should 
be  broadened,  and  that  the  working  of  great  events  in 
past  time  should  be  traced  in  their  full  bearing  on  the 
present.  The  great  value  of  history  is  to  explain  to  us 
our  surroundings.  The  great  use  of  history  is  that  it 
familiarises  men  with  the  meaning  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which  they  have  inherited,  and  so 
enables  them  to  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  they  can 
be  modified,  and  the  method  by  which  they  can  be 
changed.  Mr.  Freeman  has  done  a  thing  much  worth 
doing  when  he  impresses  upon  his  readers  that  tho 
greatest  outward  memorial  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is 
the  noble  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  that  we  find  the 
consequences  of  the  coming  of  William  stamped  deeply 
upon  the  tongue  in  which  we  write  and  speak. 

The  way  in  which  Norman  French  affected  our  language 
may  be  seen  even  in  the  Chronicle.  The  writer  speaks 
of  the  frith  which  William  made  in  the  land,  but  of 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  we  read  that  they  made  peace. 

I  The  English  word  gives  way  before  a  foreign  word  of 
identical  meaning.  Moreover,  the  English  language 
lost,  after  the  Conquest,  all  literary  standard.  It  had  no 
longer  a  courtly  audience  to  which  to  appeal.  It  be¬ 
came  the  language  of  common  speech,  and  not  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Hence  it  lost  its  grammatical  delicacies,  and  slowly 
lost  its  inflections.  The  accession  of  Edward  I.,  though 
it  marked  the  time  when  purely  English  influences  again 
gained  the  ascendant  in  politics,  marked  also  an  advance 
in  the  use  of  the  French  language.  The  fact  that  Nor¬ 
mans  and  English  were  by  that  time  fused  into  one 
nation  did  away  with  all  feelings  that  French  was  the 
language  of  the  conquering  race.  The  French  language 
had  already  become  tho  polite  language  of  Europe,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  fashionable  language  in  England. 
Not  till  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  called  out  the 
national  antagonism  to  France  do  men  seem  to  have 
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It  says  much  for  his  breadth  of  sympathies  that  he  has 
coutrived  to  make  the  two  antagonists,  Harold  and 
William,  share  the  honours  of  being  the  hero  of  his 
book.  So  deeply  impressed  is  Mr.  Freeman  with  his 
subject  that  men  who  have  been  of  very  slight  moment 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  referred  to  in  his  pages  as 

famous.  ’  The  “  famous  Turgot,’*  “  the  renowned 
Adela,”  “  the  famous  Bernard  of  Newmach,”  are  not 
likely  to  kindle  deep  emotions  in  any  breast  but 
Mr.  Freeman’s.  Yet  we  gladly  take  Mr.  Freeman’s 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  personages. 
It  is  better  than  the  patronising  condescension  towards 
barbarians  which  was  fashionable  in  former  days. 

Still,  as  we  look  back  upon  Mr.  Freeman’s  book  as  a 
whole,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  absence  of  reserve  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  writings.  It 
must  be  owned  that  this  defect  will  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
permanent  value  of  his  great  history.  The  right  views 
which  Mr.  Freeman  is  so  anxious  to  enforce  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  general  fund  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  work  of  writing  a  dignified  and  artistic  history  will 
still  remain  to  be  done.  Mr.  Freeman  has  great  gifts  as 
a  writer.  His  nervous  sentences  always  go  direct  to  the 
point.  He  is  always  easy  to  read  and  always  forcible,  but 
his  repetition  from  time  to  time  wearies  us.  He  is  intent 
on  destroying  previous  misconceptions,  in  asserting  his 
own  views  against  misunderstandings,  rather  than  in 
setting  forth  his  subject  in  its  own  dignity  and  import¬ 
ance.  “  I  would  wish,”  says  the  greatest  living  his¬ 
torian,  Leopold  von  Ranke,  “to  stand  aside  and  let 
events  speak  for  themselves.”  There  is  none  of  this 
spirit  about  Mr.  Freeman.  He  lectures  us  from  every 
page.  He  follows  us  about  like  a  showman,  and  begs  us 
not  to  look  at  the  wrong  things.  So  fond  is  he  of  com¬ 
bating  someone  that  he  cannot  keep  away  even  from 
Thierry,  whose  infiuence  in  England  is  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciable  at  all.  We  have  Mr.  Freeman’s  opinions  given  us 
on  all  subjects,  even  down  to  the  morality  of  field  sports. 
The  writer  who  wishes  to  reap  at  once  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  does  not  pay  heed  enough  to  the  claims  of  the 
future.  A  fatal  facility  of  expression  leads  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  to  diffuseness.  He  wishes  to  occupy  a  few  positions 
and  establish  them  beyond  furtlier  doubt.  He  forgets 
that  when  this  has  once  been  done  the  suggestiveness  of 
a  book  is  gone.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  and  com¬ 
bine  the  pedagogue  with  the  historian. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  ‘  Norman  Conquest  ’  is  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  historical  pamphlet.  Wo  trust  that  Mr.  Freeman, 
as  he  pursues  his  project  of  extending  its  boundaries, 
may  see  his  way  to  condense  it  into  a  history. 


felt  that  the  courtly  speech  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  was  after  all  a  foreign  tongue.  From  this  time 
English  won  the  victory  over  French,  but  it  came  back 
from  its  partial  bondage  with  the  marks  of  its  captivity 
upon  it.  Native  words  had  been  hopelessly  lost,  and 
foreign  words  had  taken  their  place.  English  had  lost 
its  old  power  of  making  compounds,  and  found  it  easier 
to  borrow  from  a  foreign  source  than  to  renew  its  original 
force.  The  corruption  of  the  English  language  is  put 
down  by  Mr.  Freeman  as  the  “  one  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  which  has  been  purely  evil.”  He  pathetically 
laments  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  wail  over  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  our  tongue  without  borrowing  largely  from 
the  store  of  foreign  words  which  came  over  with  William. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  thorough  purist.  He 
allows  no  good  results  whatever  to  have  come  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  losses  which  our  tongue  has  received. 
He  does  not  speak  of  its  great  richness,  of  its  large 
choice  of  synonyms,  of  its  increased  command  over 
melodious  expression,  its  greater  flexibility  and  subtilty. 
Yet  all  these  it  has  gained  in  the  process  of  its  philo¬ 
logical  degradation.  The  literary  wealth  of  the  English 
language  would  never  have  been  so  great  had  it  not 
been  for  the  process  which  Mr.  Freeman  so  sadly  deplores. 

In  another  matter  Mr.  Freeman  is  one-sided.  He  is 
angry  with  the  Arturian  legend,  because  it  perverts  the 
local  history  of  West  Wales ;  and  he  is  angry  that  the 
legend  of  Charlemagne  was  domesticated  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans  in  England,  because  “  Englishmen  were  taught  to 
look  on  the  greatest  name  among  their  brethren  beyond 
the  sea  as  having  belonged  to  the  race  and  speech  of 
the  enemy.”  This  is  rather  ungrateful  on  Mr.  Freeman’s 
part.  He  has  been  at  great  trouble  to  correct  popular 
misconceptions  on  these  two  points,  and  he  seems  to 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  task.  It  is  hard  to  picture 
what  Mr.  Freeman  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  had 
the  red  mg  of  “  Charlemagne  ”  to  instigate  him  to 
righteous  indignation.  We  can  be  more  lenient  than 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  forgive  the  introducers  of  one  legend, 
and  the  inventors  of  the  other,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  on  account  of  the  stimulus  which  they  have  given 
to  Mr.  Freeman’s  pen.  We  must,  however,  protest 
against  the  critical  dogma  with  which  Mr.  Freeman 
pushes  aside  these  stories  by  impatiently  exclaiming, 
“  The  charm  of  stones  lohicli  prove  nothing,  and  which 
icach  nothing,  is  not  easy  to  understand^ 

Everything  that  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  sympathise 
with  is  contemptible,  and  everything  that  Mr.  Freeman 
docs  not  know  about  is  non-existent.  In  his  chapter  on 
the  “Results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  Art,”  he 
confines  his  inquiry  to  architecture,  because  that  is  the 
subject  in  which  he  himself  is  interested.  It  is  quite 
natuml  that  ho  should  do  so,  but  he  need  not  have 
denied  to  painting  and  sculpture  their  place  in  art  at 
the  time  of  which  he  treats.  “  Illuminated  books,”  he 
says,  “were  wrought,  which  we  admire  for  their  an¬ 
tiquity,  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring,  for  the 
gorgeousness  of  their  general  effect.  But  works  of  this 
kind,  as  far  at  least  as  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure 
is  concerned,  do  not  rank  high  in  the  esteem  of  technical 
students  of  painting.”  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  confessed  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  way.  The  artistic  value  of  illuminated  books 
is  being  slowly  recognised.  The  force  and  feeling  of 
English  art  in  its  early  days  is  most  strikingly  shown 
by  even  a  slight  glance  at  the  illuminations  which  our 
great  libraries  contain.  The  beginning  of  English  arl 
promised  as  well  as  did  the  beginning  of  the  art  of 
Florence.  This  subject  has  been  little  dealt  with,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  serious  investigation. 

As  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  work  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  recognise  how  much  it  has  done  for  the 
knowledge  of  English  history.  There  can  be  no  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  does  not  begin  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  rescued  the  story  of  these  early  days  from  the 
regions  of  archaeology  and  given  it  life  and  meaning 
in  the  realm  of  history.  Mr.  Freeman  has  given  his 
characters  reality,  and  if  sometimes  he  has  given  way  to 
exaggeration  in  so  doing  he  may  readily  be  forgiven. 


MR.  TROLLOPE’S  PRIME  MINISTER. 


1  he  Prime  Minister.  By  Anthony  Trollcpo.  In  Four  Volumes. 

Loudon :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

There  is  no  change  of  manner  to  chronicle  in  noticing 
Mr.  Trollope’s  new  novel,  the  last,  we  believe,  of  which 
the  publication  has  been  completed.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
easy  reading,  as  all  Mr.  Trollope’s  novels  are,  never 
very  brilliant,  as  unimaginative  as  a  work  of  fiction 
could  well  be,  but  eminently  companionable.  Mr. 
Trollope  has  long  settled  down  into  his  peculiar  method, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  this  kind  of  manufacture  by  the  volume,  with 
the  regularity  of  a  calculating  machine,  as  long  as  the 
machinery  lasts.  He  is  likely  to  tire  of  it  as  soon  as  his 
readers.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  Philis- 
tinic  realism  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  work,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  interests.  It  is  not  fascinating,  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  ‘  Prime  Minister,’  like  ‘  Phineas  Redux,’  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  is  a  semi-political  novel, 
dealing  with  life  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political  stage. 
Mr.  Trollope  has  his  own  political  history,  his  own 
public  incidents  and  personages,  more  or  less  adum¬ 
brations  of  contemporary  realities,  and  ho  narrates  the 
events  of  that  history,  and  admits  us  freely  to  the 
company  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  make  it. 
Whenever  there  is  a  circus  performance,  or  a  cattlo 
show,  or  any  other  striking  occurrence,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  an  infant  school,  forthwith  the  children  set  to 
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work  to  imitate  it,  and  divide  themselves  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  mimicry  into  clowns  and  horses,  prize  oxen,  and 
drovers.  We  readers  of  Mr.  Trollopo  arc  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  and  enter  with  him  into  the  delight  of 
playing  at  political  intriguers,  patriots,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  Cabinet  ministers.  Mr.  Trollope’s  art 
may  be  Philistinic,  but  it  is  also  naive  and  amusing. 
After  reading  one  of  his  chapters,  we  feel  as  if  wo  had 
been  dining  out  with  those  restless  people  who  make 
Parliamentary  history,  or  who  are  burning  for  the  re¬ 
wards  of  Parliamentary  activity,  and  had  listened  to 
their  talk,  everybody  present  having  designs  of  some 
sort  npon  somebody  else,  and  wo  having  the  advantage 
of  watching  their  sayings  and  doings,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  various  objects  and  ambitions.  Mr. 
Trollope’s  politicians  are  not  very  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  are  not  very  noble  studies ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  arc  mostly  very  commonplace ;  but  they  live  and 
move,  and  action  of  any  sort  has  a  certain  charm  when 
we  know  its  mainsprings. 

Yet  Mr.  Trollopo  is  not  wholly  unideal.  In  this  novel 
ho  is  writing  political  histoiy  considerably  in  advance. 
In  ‘  Phineas  ^dux,’  ho  made  Mr.  Daubeny,  the  great 
Conservative  leader,  propose  to  disestablish  the  Church, 
and  lose  office  in  consequence.  Now  he  has  reached  a 
period  at  which  neither  Mr.  Daubeny  nor  Mr.  Gresham, 
the  great  Liberal  leader,  can  command  a  majority,  and 
he  describes  for  us  three  years  of  a  coalition  ministry. 
The  head  of  this  ministry  is  our  old  friend  “  Planty 
Pall,”  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  who  had  served  under  Mr. 
Gresham  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  whom 
Mr.  Trollopo  would  seem  to  have  sketched  his  ideal  of  a 
devoted,  unselfish,  high-minded  English  statesman.  The 
Duke’s  foible  in  old  days  was  the  decimal  coinage ;  bis 
weakness  for  practical  life  a  certain  chivalrous  conscien¬ 
tiousness  which  men  of  the  world  called  Quixotism. 
When  ho  becomes  Prime  Minister,  ho  makes  no  attempt 
to  force  decimal  coinage  upon  the  nation,  but  the 
increase  in  his  responsibilities  develops  his  self- 
distrust  to  a  morbid  pitch.  He  falls  a  victim  to 
his  own  determination  to  do  what  ho  believes  to  be 
right  without  regard  to  party  expediencies,  refusing  to 
go  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  his  party  together.  He  will  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
election  in  a  borough  which  had  long  been  regarded  as 
a  pocket  borough  of  the  Dukes  of  Omnium.  He  throws 
away  a  Garter  on  a, philanthropic  peer  who  had  ab¬ 
stained  altogether  from  political  life,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  works  of  charity,  ignoring  the  claims  of  staunch 
supporters  of  his  own  party.  There  is  no  end  to  his 
Quixotism ;  he  really  tries  to  bo  a  thoroughly  upright 
and  patriotic  minister.  Combined  with  this  honourable 
conscientiousness,  unfortunately,  is  a  perilous  thinness 
of  skin.  The  Duke  of  Omnium  cannot  keep  from  reading 
what  the  newspapers  say  about  him,  still  less  can  he 
keep  from  fretting  under  the  injustice  of  those  com¬ 
ments.  In  Mr.  Trollope’s  political  world,  there  is  a 
terribly  unscrupulous  Kadical  journalist,  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide,  also  an  old  friend  to  Mr.  Trollope’s  readers,  w’ho 
drops  his  As,  and,  under  the  influence  of  personal 
spites,  is  ca])ablo  of  any  villany  of  misrepresentation. 
Mr.  Slide  loses  no  opportunity  of  reviling  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  friend  and  supporter,  Phineas 
Finn,  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  acutely  sensitive 
to  his  abuse,  and  endures  hours  of  agony  over  it. 
Mr.  Trollope’s  cynical  moral  seems  to  bo  that 
if  a  Prime  Minister  consistently  endeavours  to  do  his 
duty,  he  will  infallibly  alienate  his  supporters,  and  lay 
himself  open  to  endless  misconstruction  from  his 
enemies.  And  the  most  painful  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 
Duke’s  ow’n  conscience  is  somewhat  blunted  by  his 
tenure  of  office,  so  that,  although  he  had  such  doubts  of 
his  own  capability  as  to  be  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
take  office,  he  at  the  end  displays  an  ignoble  reluctance 
to  quit  office.  To  bo  sure,  the  Duke  of  Omnium  has  a 
wife,  the  charming  Lady  Glencora  of  former  novels — no 
less  charming  in  this — and  she  proves  a  certain  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  high-minded  ideas  of  his  office.  His  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Premiership  realises  the  dream  of  her  life, 


and  she  sets  herself  with  all  her  energy  to  help  him. 
But  her  help  takes  a  direction  which  by  no  means 
recommends  itself  to  his  high  conceptions.  She  is 
anxious  to  bring  to  bear,  for  the  support  of  the  coalition, 
the  vast  social  influence  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
organises  a  huge  system  of  bribery  by  invitations  to 
GStberum  Castle.  Her  ambition  is  to  “  put  down  the 
Queen,”  to  make  Buckingham  Palace  second-rate.  Mr. 
Trollope  imagines  very  cleverly  how  all  the  Duchess’s 
well-meant  efforts  to  help  him  jar  upon  the  high-minded 
Duke,  how  she  gravely  compromises  him  by  wilfully 
taking  her  own  way  in  the  Silverbridge  election,  and 
how  their  different  conceptions  of  political  management 
breed  an  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife.  In 
the  end  the  pair  come  to  a  happy  understanding,  but 
their  mutual  affection  and  esteem  is  sorely  tried.  The 
Duke  of  Omnium  and  Lady  Glencora  are  certainly  two 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  best  characters. 

Besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Omnium,  we  meet 
several  old  friends  of  the  same  circle  in  the  ‘  Prime 
Minister ;  ’  Phineas  Finn  and  Mrs.  Finn,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Bungay  (though  not,  alas !  his  delightful  Duchess, 
with  her  predilection  for  billiards  and  hot- water  pipes), 
Mr.  Rattler,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a 
certain  economy  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the  writer 
in  this  repetition  of  characters.  It  rests  with  the 
novelist  to  give  them  sufficiently  eventful  lives  to 
make  the  following  of  their  fortunes  worth  while,  and 
if  that  is  done,  old  characters  with  which  we  have 
already  some  acquaintance  are  more  interesting  than 
new.  It  is  like  meeting  old  friends  whom  we  have  not 
met  for  some  years,  and  who  have  made  for  them* 
selves  in  the  interval  a  story  worth  telling.  Then 
not  otily  do  wo  hear  the  tale  of  their  new  en¬ 
terprises  and  adventures,  but  we  hear  also  the  story 
of  new  people  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  into 
contact.  Mr.  Trollope  has  an  underplot  of  love, 
marriage,  calamity,  and  reunion,  to  his  chief  plot  of 
high  political  life,  and  in  this  the  characters  are  new. 
The  underplot  is  woven  into  the  main  story  by  making 
the  villain-hero — there  are  two  heroes  in  the  under¬ 
plot,  a  complete  and  detachable  story  in  itself — stand 
for  the  Dnke’s  borough  of  Silverbridge,  and  by  making 
the  Duchess’s  indiscretions  in  regard  to  the  election 
furnish  a  handle  to  the  Duke’s  enemies.  Ferdinand 
Lopez,  the  villain,  is  a  sort  of  unsuccessful  Melmotte,  an 
adventurer  of  Portuguese  birth,  who  suddenly  appears 
upon  the  scene,  no  one  knows  from  where,  as  a  fashion¬ 
able  young  man  and  daring  speculator  in  foreign  loans. 
He  is  an  extremely  well-drawn  character,  though  the 
complaint  has  been  made  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  one  ought  to  sympathise  with  him  or  not.  He 
succeeds  with  marvellous  adroitness  in  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  successful  old  lawyer,  in  spite  of  tho  old 
man’s  violent  dislike  to  foreign  adventurers  and  desire 
to  marry  his  daughter  within  his  own  circle.  Tho 
young  lady  falls  in  love  with  Mr.  Lopez,  slighting  her 
predestined  husband,  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher,  and,  working 
upon  this  passion,  Mr.  Lopez  compels  the  old  lawyer  to 
yield  and  consent  to  tho  marriage,  without  a  particle  of 
information  as  to  Mr.  Lopez’s  fortune,  and  without 
such  guarantee  of  his  respectability  as  is  to  bo  had  from 
a  knowledge  of  a  man’s  father  and  mother,  aunts  and 
uncles.  The  series  of  accidents  by  which  Mr.  Wharton 
is  precluded  from  inquiring  into  Lopez’s  circumstances 
is  very  ingeniously  conceived.  It  proves  to  be  a  most 
unhappy  match.  Mr.  Lopez’s  wits  are  his  whole  fortune, 
and  finding,  when  he  has  married  Emily  Wharton,  that 
her  father  will  not  “  stump  up,”  as  he  puts  it,  ho  ill- 
treats  her,  and  goes  from  bad^to  worse,  making  tho 
Wharton  family  very  miserable,  till  ho  has  recourse  to 
the  last  resort  of  all  adventurers,  and  leaves  Emily  a 
widow.  Then,  after  a  period,  the  wounds  are  healed 
over,  and  everybody  is  happy. 


HEINE’S  ATTA  TROLL. 

Atia  Troll,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  Heine,  Translated  by 
Thomas  JJgan.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  translations  of  two- 
of  Heine’s  longer  poems,  and  besides  these  Mr.  Egan 
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has  only  found  room  fora  few  selections  from  the  “  Book 
of  Songs,’*  the  best  known  of  Heine’s  works.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  choice  is  a  wise  one,  whether 
Heine  is  at  all  fairly  represented  by  the  poems  selected, 
or  whether  anyone  desirous  of  making  acquaintance 
with  him  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Egan  would 
not  rather  be  repulsed  at  the  outset  by  the  somewhat 
long-winded  recital  of  Atta  Troll’s  adventures.  Atta 
Troll  appears  at  first  to  be  simply  a  dancing- bear,  which 
escapes  from  its  conductors  and  is  afterwards  hunted  to 
death  in  a  very  heartless  manner.  But  the  bear  and  all 
his  history,  are,  indeed,  only  symbolical  of  other  and 
doubtless  far  more  important  things,  and, 'masked  by  the 
shaggy  coat  of  poor  Bruin,  Heine  makes  many  a  mali¬ 
cious  thrust  at  the  political  parties  of  his  day.  To  those, 
especially,  who  may  fail  to  understand  these  allusions, 
“  Atta  Troll”  will  not  be  interesting,  and,  indeed,  even  in 
the  original,  spite  of  its  spirited  writing  and  delightful 
grotesqueness  of  language,  the  poem  occasionally  grows 
tiresome.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  difficult  to  follow, 
and  wanders  vaguely  through  the  verses,  losing  its  way 
among  many  digressions,  and,  as  the  poem  certainly 
does  not  gain  in  brilliancy  or  clearness  by  translation,  it 
reaches  the  English  public  with  few  claims  to  general 
interest.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Egan  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  better  with  this  than  with  the  shorter  poems, 
for  he  apparently  requires  some  time  and  practice  to 
get  into  the  “  swing  ”  of  Heine’s  verse,  if  we  may  judge, 
at  least,  by  the  defective  metre  and  rhyme  of  the 
shorter  translations.  Although  he  here  and  there  per¬ 
forms  some  very  deplorable  gymnastics  to  get  his 
subject-matter  into  the  allotted  space,  he  has  caught 
the  idea  and  style  of  the  poem  fairly  well,  and  has 
arranged  some  difficult  passages  happily — notably,  the 
description  in  Chapter  XVIII.  of  the  Wild  Hunt,  and  of 
Shakespeare  followed  by  the  presumptuous  little  critic, 
Franz  Horn,  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  second  long  poem,  “  Ger¬ 
many,”  is  as^^ccessful.  It  is,  in  itself,  not  more  in¬ 
teresting  than^^^4fta'  Troll,”  and  has  less  variety,  not 
being  enlivened  iy  any  fine  descriptions,  or  any  weird 
scenes,  such  j^^may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
“  Atta  Troll.^  It  treats  of  the  poet’s  return  to  his 
country,  after  many  years  of  exile,  and  which  he  com¬ 
memorates  by  laughing  at  all  the  German  towns 
through  which  ho  passes,  and  at  their  inhabitants. 
Politics  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  notice ;  so  do  the 
dinners  which  are  served  to  the  poet  at  the  different 
inns  he  visits.  He  draws  caricatures  of  his  countrymen, 
and  brims  over  with  that  kind  of  humour  which  is  dear 
to  the  German  heart,  but  which  somehow  contrives,  in 
this  instance,  to  look  wonderfully  silly  in  English. 
This  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  under 
which  Mr.  Egan  evidently  labours  of  finding  rhymes. 
Great  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the  metre, 
and  some — nay,  many — of  the  lines  do  not  scan  at  all, 
but  have  to  bo  read  with  a  sort  of  jerk  to  make  them 
“  come  right.” 

These  things  indicate,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Egan’s 
resources  as  a  poet  are  limited,  and  wo  turn  with  some 
dread  to  see  what  he  has  made  of  the  poems  from  the 
‘  Book  of  Songs.’  It  is  probable  that  anyone  who 
knows  these  in  the  original  will  find  far  more  interest 
in  seeing  how  they  can  bo  translated  than  in  reading 
the  longer  poems,  which  are  less  generally  known.  But 
let  us  hope  that  no  one  will  find  an  especial  favourite 
among  the  “  Songs,”  for,  if  he  should,  we  can  prophecy  for 
him  nothing  but  pain.  Foolish  rhymes  and  indifferent 
metre  are  bad  enough  in  the  grotesque  and  comic  verses 
of  “  Atta  Troll  ”  and  “  Germany  ;  ”  they  vulgarise  them 
and  make  them  tedious,  but  they  simply  annihilate  the 
delicate  verses  of  the  “Buch  der  Lieder.”  Indeed,  it 
appears  hopeless  to  look  for  a  satisfactory  translation  of 
such  poems  as  the  **  Fichtenbaum,”  the  “  Wallfahrt 
nach  Kevlaar,”  or  “  Ich  grolle  nicht.”  Only  a  true  poet 
could  touch  such  verses  without  to  a  great  extent  destroy¬ 
ing  them — a  true  poet,  but  also  a  very  conscientious 
one.  It  is  easy  enough  to  read  Heine’s  verses  until  one 
is  well  steeped  in  sentiment,  and  then  to  write  verses  of 
one’s  own  upon  them,  Mr.'  Egan  docs  neither  the  one 


nor  the  other.  Conscientious  enough  sometimes,  ho 
struggles  along  with  phrases  so  literally  translated  that 
they  are  in  English  neither  grammatical  nor  sensible,  but 
only  very  like  Ollendorf.  At  other  times,  again,  ho 
seems  to  need  a  dictionary,  for  one  or  two  sentences, 
happily  only  one  or  two,  he  has  quite  misunderstood. 
Since  he  labours  under  these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  pity  Mr. 
Egan  should  of  all  things  have  chosen  to  translate  the 
exquisite  lines. 

Mein  susses  Lieb,  wonn  du  im  Grab, 

Ira  dunkeln  Grab  "wirst  liegen,  &c. 

which  have  been  already  so  beautifully  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Browning.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  compare 
them.  Passing  on  to  the  next  poem,  that  of  the 
“  Fir  Tree,”  we  are  surprised  to  find  what  is  to  us  a 
new  word  in  the  English  language,  the  verb  “to 
drowse.”  We  gratefully  add  it  to  our  vocabulary,  but 
regret  that  it  should  first  have  been  introduced  into 
notice  in  this  poem,  which  of  all  others  demands  the 
simplest  and  quietest  of  language.  For  a  great  deal  of 
Heine’s  magic  lies  in  his  power  of  drawing  pathos  from 
the  most  simple  and  familiar  language,  and  his  most 
touching  stories  are  told  in  words  so  homely  and 
unpretending  that  one  might  imagine  them  spoken  by  a 
little  child  unconscious  of  touching  a  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  Egan  interprets  the  poem  of  the  “  Fir  Tree  ” 
thus  : — 

There  stands  a  Fir  Tree  lonely 
In  the  north  on  a  barren  height, 

He  drowses ;  the  ice  and  snow-storm 
Enfold  him  in  covering  white. 

Of  that  fair  Palm  he  is  dreaming. 

Which  far  in  Eastern  lands, 

On  the  burning  rock  deploring, 

Alone  and  in  silence  stands. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Egan  is  mistaken  in  making 
the  “Fir  Tree”  think  of  “//mf  Palm,”  since  the  whole 
idea  is  -that  it  knows  nothing  about  an  actual  tree  in 
its  dreams,  any  more  than  the  palm  ought  to  be 
“  deploring,”  which  would  indicate  that  it  had  a  settled 
cause  for  lamentations.  But  we  will  cut  short  our 
feeble  and  reprehensible  attempts  at  analysing  that  most 
delicate  of  poems,  and  quote  rather  another  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  which  wo  have  heard  somewhere,  and  which, 
though  anything  but  perfect,  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
expressive,  and  also  to  follow  the  text  more  closely.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

A  Pino  Tree  standeth  lonely 
On  a  barren  northern  height; 

Slumb’ring,  while  snows  have  made  it 
A  covering  cold  and  white. 

It  dreameth  of  a  Palm  Tree, 

That  far  in  an  Eastern  land, 

Mourneth  alone  and  silent. 

On  a  parched  and  rocky  strand. 

Among  the  “  Songs  ”  the  best  are  certainly  the 
“Mountain  Idylls,”  and  the  first  three  “Fresco  Sonnets;” 
we  also  think  that  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  Egan 
for  venturing  upon  so  arduous  a  task  as  the  translation 
of  Heine’s  longer  poems  at  all.  But  might  wo  venture 
to  suggest  that  he  should  in  future  try  his  powers  of 
tmnslation  rather  on  the  prose  works — the  “  Reise- 
bilder  ”  and  others,  in  which  we  are  sure  ho  would  bo 
more  successful,  for  he  has  been  most  successful  in 
rendering  Heine’s  preface  to  the  present  volume. 


A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  lly  Aubrey  do  Vore.  London  : 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rough  proposition  that,  of 
all  the  forms  of  dramatic  art,  the  most  difficult  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  is  the  historic  drama.  The  converse,  too,  of  this 
proposition  is  true  ;  the  historic  drama  is  the  easiest  to 
do  ill.  The  laws  of  comedy  compel  it  to  be  comic, 
otherwise  it  is  not  comedy  ;  whereas  tragedy  may  be  in 
its  own  elements  impressive  even  where  the  treatment  is 
imperfect.  But  in  a  historical  drama,  where  the  play 
puppets  represent  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  great  kings 
and  heroes,  the  world  has  a  special  i*ight  to  ask  for 
excellence.  Famous  epochs  of  history,  with  the  great 
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characters  thereof,  are  in  themselves  so  interesting,  so 
highly  dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  familiar  to  us, 
that  wo  are  bound  to  demand  that  the  dramatist  who 
touches  on  them  shall  bring  some  strong  right  to  do 
so,  shall  do  something  more  than  merely  show  us 
well-known  faces  and  events  no  more  attractive 
than  they  are  in  the  pages  of  the  driest  history. 
This,  however,  in  his  last  work,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
cannot  be  said  to  do.  It  treats,  indeed,  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  put  into  dramatic  form.  Mr.  Aubrey  do  Vere 
begins  by  giving  a  historical  preface  forty  pages  long, 
and  the  240  pages  of  verse  which  follow  are  merely 
a  somewhat  uninteresting  elaboration  of  this,  dealing 
with  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  a  Becket’s  life. 
The  whole  concludes  with  seventeen  pages  of  notes.  In 
fact,  the  work  may  be  characterised  as  a  historical 
treatise,  portion  of  wliich  is  cast  into  metrical  form. 
English  histories  in  verse  are  usually  collections  of 
(loggrel  rhymes,  written  as  mnemonical  aids  to  the 
young,  and  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  unintentionally 
amusing.  Mr.  do  Vere’s  poem  is  never  amusing,  but 
it  so  lacks  other  interest  that  wo  could  often  wish  it 


riTz-UasB. 

The  traitor’s  dead  !  He’ll  rise  no  more.  Rush  forth. 

And  erer  make  your  cry,  “  King’s  men  are  we.” 

\Thcy  rush  forth,  waving  their  swords,  and  shouting 
“  King's  men 

This  fails  to  give  expression  to  the  dramatic  force  of 
this  strange  scene  of  shameful  sacrifice — one  of  the 
most  striking  in  English  history  ;  the  gloomy  church, 
the  gleaming  lights,  the  flashing  swords,  the  brief 
hurried  conference,  closed  with  swift  strokes  as  the 
murderers  turn  to  ride  against  night,  and  the  victim 
slain  into  saintship  lies  at  the  altar  stone. 

Of  Mr.  de  Vere’s  lyric  power  there  are  very  few 
examples  in  this  volume.  The  subject  of  the  best  is 
taken  from  the  Romaic. 


Phcebus  paced  the  wooded  mountains, 
Kindled  dawn,  and  met  a  doe  : 

“  Child,  what  ails  thee,  that  thou  rovest 
O’er  my  bright  hills  s,'id  and  slow  ? 


That  upon  thy  left  side  only 
Thou  thy  noontide  sleep  dost  take  ; 
That  thy  foot  the  fountain  troubles 
Ever  ere  thy  thirst  thou  slake.” 


were. 


This  may  bo  in  some  sense  the  fault  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  diflBcult  to  impart  to  English  saints  that 
sweet,  vague,  sensuous,  mystic  beauty  which  seems 
so  essentially  the  characteristic  of  Italian  treatment 
of  religious  legend.  Had  the  subject  been  taken  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  old  religious  mystery-play, 
the  treatment  would  have  been  affected,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  would  have  afforded  opportunities  of  poetic  effect 
more  suited  to  Mr.  do  Vere’s  capabilities.  As  it  is,  the 
general  impression  is  neither  religious,  historical,  nor 
poetic,  but  a  combination  of  all  three,  with  a  by  no 
means  successful  result. 

The  chief  historic  figures  of  the  time  move  across  the 
stage.  We  have  the  King,  Henry,  Pope  Alexander, 
Louis  of  France,  Mathilda,  Eleanor,  all,  in  fact,  who  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  a  Becket’s  closing  years,  but 
they  come  and  go  without  rousing  interest,  almost  with¬ 
out  attracting  attention.  Still,  however,  the  drama,  as 
a  poem,  possesses  many  undoubted  merits.  The  metri¬ 
cal  form  is  very  careful  throughout,  and  the  language 
often  genuinely  poetical,  with  considerable  beauty  of 
expression,  and  the  whole  is  strongly  impressed  with 
intense  earnestness — so  intense  as  to  be  almost  irksome 
— of  purpose.  The  tragic  termination  of  the  life  of 
a  Becket,  slain  for  a  king’s  pleasure,  is  thus  represented 
by  Mr.  Aubrey  do  Vere : — 

Fitz-Ursb. 

He  thrwitcns — lo,  ho  threatens ! 

Onr  lives  ho  threatens,  and  reviles  the  king  ! 

He’ll  place  the  realm  beneath  an  interdict ; — 

Traitor !  thine  hour  is  come  ! 

[//<c  scires  Becket  ;  the  rest  also  close  around  him. 

Rkckkt. 

Ye  that  would  slay  the  shepherd,  spare  the  sheep. 

If  not,  I  bind  you  with  the  Church’s  sentence. 

That  which  ye  do,  do  hero. 

Fitz-Ukse  {drawing  his  sword). 

Loose  him,  and  slay ! 

Recki-.t 

{joining  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  lending  forward). 

My  spirit  I  commend  to  God  Most  High, 

The  prayers  of  Mary,  mother  of  my  Lord, 

And  those  two  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  God, 

Saints  Denys  and  Elphege. 

[  William  De  Tracy  draws  his  sword,  and  aims  a  How  at 
Becket.  Edward  Grim  intercepts  it  with  his  arm, 
which  is  nearly  severed.  The  sword  descends,  notwith¬ 
standing,  on  the  head  of  Becket. 

Recket. 

I  yield  Thee  thanks,  my  Maker,  and  my  God ! 

Receive  my  soul. 

{He  falls  forward  on  his  knees.  The  second  blow  is 
struck  by  Fitz-Urse,  and  the  third  by  Brito. 

Becket. 

For  the  great  Name  of  Jesus,  aud  that  Church, 

Cleansed  by  His  saving  blood,  witli  joy  I  d>o. 

{He  fedls  forward  on  his  face  and  dies. 

Dk  Morbtille. 

O  black  and  drendful  day  !  Earth  reels  leneath  i:s. 


Answered  thus  the  weeping  creature  : 

Once  beside  me  raced  a  fawn, 

See’st  her,  0  thou  God  all-seeing, 

O’er  thy  hills  in  wood  or  lawn  ? 

On  my  left  side  sleep  I  only. 

For  ’tis  there  ray  anguish  stirs ; 

And  my  foot  the  fountain  troubles, 

Lest  it  yield  mo  shape  like  hers.” 

Then  the  Sun-god  marvelled,  musing, 

“  When  my  foolish  Daphne  died. 

Rooted  ’mid  Peneian  laurels, 

Scarce  one  little  hour  I  sighed.” 

Mr.  de  Vere  bas  done  good  work,  but  ‘  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ’  is  disappointing  and  unimpressive — 
decidedly  inferior  to  his  ‘  Alexander  the  Great.’ 


THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY. 

The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. 
Bibliographical  List.  Part  II. 

A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Whitbii.  By  F. 
K.  Robinson.  Part  I. 

A  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.  By  J.  II.  Nodal  and  G. 
Milner.  Part  I.  London  :  Trubner  and  Co. 


The  above  constitute  the  third  year’s  publications  of 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  and  they  abundantly  carry 
out  the  high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  this 
Society  w'hen  originally  constructed  through  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  list  of  all  the  works 
illustrating  the  different  provincial  dialects  of  England 
will  be  specially  valued.  It  was  important  that  this 
preliminary  work  of  the  Society  should  be  speedily  ac¬ 
complished,  as  there  were  not  a  few  of  those  considerably 
interested  in  the  study  and  preservation  of  our  purer 
forms  of  speech  who  were,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant  of 
the  titles  of  those  books  or  pamphlets  that  specially  dealt 
with  particular  dialects,  and  a  considerable  waste  of 
time  and  wearisome  treading  of  beaten  paths  was  the 
not  unfrequent  result.  This  want  has  now  been  supplied, 
and.  apparently  with  exhaustive  success.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  note  how  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  biblio¬ 
graphical  list  disproves  the  popular  notion  that  railways 
are  the  great  exterminators  of  provincialisms.  Lancashire, 
which  was  almost  the  birthplace  of  steam  locomotion, 
aud  whose  area  is  more  closely  intersected  with  railways 
than  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  retains  with  singular 
tenacity  its  distinctive  dialect.  In  the  streets  of 
Blackburn,  and  many  another  town  of  Lancashire, 
including  Manchester  itself,  forms  of  speech,  no 
less  idiomatic  and  historic  in  origin  than  terse 
and  vigorous  in  sentiment,  may  be  picked  up  with 
almost  as  great  a  certainty  as  in  the  secluded  lanes  of 
Dorset,  or  in  the  sparsely-populated  fens  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  No  less  than  thirty-five  pages  of  this  list,  out 
of  a  total  of  132,  relate  to  Lancashire.  Much  of  this 
literature  of  Lancashire  is  of  very  recent  date,*  and  is  the 
work  of  men  of  more  than  local  repute,  like  Waugh  and 
Brierley,  or  of  their  numerous  imitators,  but  that  there 
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should  be  such  a  ready  market  for  cheap  dialect  literature 
is  a  proof  of  the  strong  hold  that  the  native  speech  still 
retains  on  the  inhabitants.  The  common  talk  of  the 
streets  in  our  large  midland  and  southern  towns  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  blending  of  vulgarised  forms  of  modern 
English,  engrafted  on  the  various  provincial  bases, 
which  points  to  a  gathering  of  population  from  numerous 
quarters,  and  implies  a  lack  of  independence  and  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  “  apeing  of  their  betters.”  But  the  crowded 
commercial  population  of  Lancashire  and  of  some  parts 
of  Yorkshire  has  yet  much  pride  in  its  own  tongue, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  School  Board  will  efface 
more  in  a  decade  than  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
locomotive  in  half  a  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  careful  and  thorough  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Society  is  the  first  part  (from  A  to  G) 
of  the  ‘  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,*  by  Messrs. 
Nodal  and  Milner.  Nor  is  this  volume  exclusively  the 
work  of  these  two  gentlemen,  for  the  project  of  a  county 
glossary  originated  with  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
whose  members  comprise  all  the  chief  writers  and 
students  of  the  dialect  of  the  county,  amongst  whom 
the  shire  was  mapped  out  in  accordance  with  the  more 
or  less  definitely  marked  boundaries  within  which  the 
speech  varied.  As  the  work  advanced,  more  difference 
was  found  than  had  hitherto  been  anticipated,  for  the 
diftlect  of  Bolton  was  distinguishable  from  that  of  Roch¬ 
dale,  and  the  patois  of  Oldham  from  that  of  Ashton- 
under- Lyne  or  Staley  bridge.  ”  Hero  as  elsewhere,”  it 
is  reported,  “  rivers  have  a  dividing  effect  on  the  dialect. 
Mr.  James  Pearson  reports  that  in  the  Fyldo  (not  an 
extensive  district)  there  are  three  or  four  different  pro¬ 
nunciations,  and  almost,  one  might  say,  as  many  dia¬ 
lects.  Where  a  river  is  fordable,  or  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
the  dialect  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but 
where  the  river  is  unfordable,  and  there  are  no  ready 
means  of  communication,  the  dialect  on  the  two  sides  is 
different.”  The  English  Dialect  Society  will,  indeed, 
have  good  cause  to  congratulate  itself  if  the  dialect  of 
the  other  counties  of  England  is  treated  with  the  same 
scholarly  precision  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
county  Palatine  by  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

Another  valuable  publication  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Philological  Society,  by  Mr.  Elworthy, 
on  the  dialects  of  West  Somerset,  with  an  admirable 
appendix  of  some  fifty  pages,  giving  lists  of  words 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  glossic  system.  We 
are  also  promised  by  the  Society  the  speedy  publication 
of  a  general  Somersetshire  glossary  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Williams,  but  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  duly 
distinguish  betweeen  the  East  and  West  Somerset 
dialects  apd  their  various  gradations.  Probably  no  part  | 
of  England,  of  similar  area,  contains  so  much  variety  of 
language  within  its  limits  as  is  the  case  with  the  county 
of  Somerset,  though  we,  colloquially  speak  of  ”  Zum- 
merzet  ”  dialect  as  if  the  same  form  of  speech  was 
prevalent  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  But 
the  fact  is  that  an  un travelled  native  from  Porlock  or 
Minehead,  in  the  extreme  west,  would  have  almost  as 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  a  similar  native  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  as  if  he  had  come  from  the 
north  or  the  midlands.  For  not  only  is  there  much 
difference  in  the  vocabulary,  but  the  twang,  or  glossic 
rendering  of  the  words,  so  greatly  varies.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  noted, 
that  there  is  more  resemblance  between  the  dialect 
prevalent  in  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  (Berks)  and 
West  Somerset  than  there  is  between  East  and  West 
Somerset.  Possibly,  when  the  careful  editing  of  the 
dialects  of  this  quarter  of  England  is  completed,  some 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  Saxon 
colonisation  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  above 
fact.  The  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  linguistic, 
boundaries  of  Somerset  appear  to  be  mountains  rather 
than  rivers,  as  is  the  case  in  Lancashire.  The  Quan- 
tocks,  in  conjunction  with  a  spur  of  the  Black- 
downs,  form  a  natural  line  of  demarcation  which 
separated,  in  warlike  days,  the  lowlanders  of  the 
plain  and  marshes  from  the  highlanders  of  the  district 
that  terminates  in  Exmoor.  Mr.  Elworthy  draws 


special  attention  to  the  linguistic  traces  of  this  boundary 
which  can  even  now  be  readily  observed.  “  The  people 
of  the  little  village  of  Ruishton,  only  a  mile  and  a-half 
to  the  east  of  Taunton,  speak  the  eastern  dialect ;  while 
at  Bishop's  Hull,  one  mile  to  the  west,  they  speak  the 
western.”  Mr.  Elworthy  says  that  this  dialect  is  not 
in  half  so  decayed  a  condition  as  is  often  imagined, 
and  assures  us  that  he  could  amply  verify  every  word 
he  quotes  out  of  the  mouth  of  veritable  plough-tail 
natives.  From  an  experience  derived  from  many  years* 
residence  in  the  district  in  question  we  can  fully  cor¬ 
roborate  this  statement.  His  paper  is  relieved  from 
dulncss  by  the  humour  of  many  of  the  illustrations  that 
he  gives.  The  following  couplet  is  said  to  have  been 
droned  out  in  church  by  a  parish  clerk,  who  had  been 
playing  cards  late  on  a  Saturday  night: — 

Hoaks  hee  truumps  in  Aumur  eod, 

Dhaeur  dhai  groaud  un  dhaeur  dhai  steod. 

Oaks  are  trumps  in  Horner  wood, 

There  they  grew,  and  there  they  stood. 

And  the  following  brief  dialogue  is  quite  authentic, 
from  the  parish  of  Winsford,  on  the  borders  of  Ex¬ 
moor  : — 

Boy.  Maudhur,  u  hlaak  pluumurz  goaut  laigurz  t 

Mother.  Blank  pluumurz  goaut  laigurz  !  nao,  pidhee,  eheeul. 

Boy.  Wuul,  dhaen,  faath,  uyv  ait  u  stuurtl  boaur,  aur  u  datvlz 
kyuw! 

Mother,  have  black  plums  got  legs  ? 

No,  prithee,  child. 

Well,  then,  faith,  I’ve  eaten  a  black  beetle  or  a  largo  black 
snail! 

The  first  half  of  a  glossary  of  words  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Whitby,  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson,  forms 
another  of  the  yearly  publications,  but  as  the  preface, 
including  some  notices  of  provincial  customs  and 
folk-lore,  will  be  issued  with  the  second  part  among-st 
the  works  for  the  current  year,  we  reserve  some  re¬ 
marks  that  we  felt  tempted  to  make  with  respect  to  it. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ignorant  complaints 
of  certain  would-be  critics  have  not  deterred  the  different 
word- collectors  connected  with  the  Society  from  making 
complete  lists  of  all  the  words  and  terms  current  in  their 
respective  districts  that  differ  from  the  accepted  Queen’s 
English.  Because  the  same  expression  may  pervade  the 
differing  dialects  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  or  even 
Lancashire  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  that  is  no  reason, 
but  the  contrary,  for  its  omission  in  any  one  case.  The 
careful  collation  of  terms  and  words  prevalent  over 
certain  districts  will,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
prove  of  considerable  historic  value  as  the  work  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  approaches  to  completion  ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  winnowing  and  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  that  distinguished 
philologist,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  who  has  hitherto 
acted  as  honorary  director  of  the  Society,  has  felt 
obliged,  from  the  pressure  of  other  like  work,  to  retire 
from  the  active  management ;  but  we  understand  that 
the  Society  will  continue  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
general  supervision,  whilst  the  actual  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  competent  committee. 

The  support  that  the  Society  has  already  received  is 
considerable,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  members,  but  its 
work  might  be  more  speedily  and  efficiently  accomplished 
if  this  number  was  considerably  augmented.  The 
subscription  is  only  10^.  fid.  per  annum,  and  now  that 
the  Society  is  in  the  full  swing  of  active  operation,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  if  only  for  the  credit  of  literary  English¬ 
men,  that  it  will  meet  with  a  material  extension  of 
support.  In  the  words  of  the  original  appeal  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  “  this  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  last  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  our 
provincial  words  that  can  ever  be  made.” 


GERMAN  HOME  LIFE. 

German  Home  Life:  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life  in  Germany. 
Reprinted  from  Fraser^s  Magazine.  London :  Longmans. 
1876. 

The  intrepid  author  of  this  bright  little  book  has 
gracefully  accomplished  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude. 
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It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  characterise  the  conflicting 
elements  which  exist  even  in  a  single  capital  or  county. 
Large  demands  are  necessarily  made  upon  the  discrimi- 
natiye  as  well  as  upon  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
difficulty  is  especially  obvious  in  dealing  with  a  subject 
so  broad  and  complex  as  domestic  life  throughout 
Germany. 

Until  quite  modern  days,  the  main  features  of  Berlin 
life  and  Vienna  life  have  been  as  unlike  each  other  as 
those  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Even  now  Hamburg 
and  Hessc-Cassel  or  Bremen  and  Nuremberg  have  each 
their  special  characteristics,  while  a  small  Besidenz 
diflers  again  from  cither  in  its  microscopical  idio- 
^ncrasies.  Every  town  drives  its  own  conventional 
Juggernaut,  whose  votaries  have  their  own  distinctive 
martyr  cry.  But  our  author,  lightly  weighted  by  caution, 
trips  daintily  on  among  these  difficulties  at  a  breathless 
pace.  Heine  says,  “  One  should  know  the  whole  of 
Germany  ;  one  part  is  dangerous  ;  it  is  the  story  of  the 
tree  whose  leaves  and  fruit  are  antidotes,  the  one  to  the 
poison  of  the  other.”  But  the  levelling  process  of 
Prussian  rule  is  now  fast  obliterating  all  picturesque 
individuality  from  the  land  of  Jean  Paul.  The  lover 
of  Germany  and  the  Germans  of  thirty — even  twenty — 
years  ago  can  scarcely  suppress  all  sentimental  regret 
for  the  dear  dreamy  “  fatherland  ”  of  the  past.  We 
know  well  the  inns  were  bad,  the  roads  and  diligences 
worse,  the  steel-pronged  forks  quite  suicidal,  but  about 
the  people  and  the  places  there  was  an  individual 
character  which  could  not  fail  to  interest,  if  it  did  not 
always  charm  us.  Traces  yet  lingered  of  the  old  philis¬ 
tinism  familiar  to  us  through  the  genial  satire  of  Tieck ; 
of  the  still  smouldering  liberalism  of  1813,  fanned  from 
the  distance  by  Heine  or  Borne  ;  of  aesthetic  teas  and 
dramatic  readings,  where  the  young  girls  still  raved 
about  Schiller  and  Burger,  had  Scott’s  novels  at  their 
fingers’  ends,  and  were  at  least  simple  in  dress  and 
character,  if  not  entirely  graceful  or  refined.  In  one 
free  town  of  North  Germany  there  existed  within  twenty 
years  another  link  wuth  the  society  of  the  past.  A 
“  Frau  Senatorinn  ”  was  at  homo  on  all  but  opera 
nights ;  she  had  a  clear  intellect,  a  cultivated  literary 
taste,  a  rare  conversational  power,  and  an  unusual 
mastery  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  Europe,  and 
from  her  sofa  corner  would  entertain  and  lead  the 
mixed  company  of  old-established  friends  and  passing 
visitors.  It  was  the  only  literary  circle  in  the  town, 
and  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past :  a  last  relic  of  that 
intellectual  social  culture  which  we  hear  of  at  Berlin  in 
its  pleasantest  days.  With  the  “  fatherland  ”  of  thirty 
years  ago,  much  poetry,  simplicity,  picturesqueness, 
social  ease  and  culture,  have  gone  out  of  German  life  ; 
but  with  the  new  Empire  they  have  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Turkey  carpets,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ! 

The  word  carpet  recalls  us  to  our  author’s  chapter 
upon  “  Furniture,”  which  shows  us  that  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  country  increases  greatly  the  suffering 
of  humanity  at  the  hands  of  upholsterers.  There  is  no 
longer  any  character  about  a  German  house ;  it  is  all 
done  by  a  shopman,  under  the  iron  rule  of  that  inscru¬ 
table  “  mode  ”  to  which  we  are  told  the  modern  German 
woman  bows  in  all  things.  Of  course  these  remarks 
cannot  apply  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

In  the  chapter  upon  “Language”  we  have  our 
author  at  her  best.  It  is  admirably  written,  and 
entirely  true.  This  passage,  for  example,  contains 
a  truth  not  sufficiently  apprehended  : — “  To  learn 
a  new  language  is  to  have  a  »ew  life  opened  to 
us ;  it  is  to  know  now  modes  of  thought ;  new 
attitudes  of  mind  ;  new  phases  of  character ;  it  is  to  see 
things  with  ‘  larger,  other  eyes  ’ ;  to  look  at  men  and 
facts  from  another  stand-point  j  to  be,  as  it  were,  trans¬ 
lated  into  another  phase  of  being,  and  to  learn  many 
things  hitherto  undreamt  of  in  our  narrower  philosophy.” 
To  enter  thoroughly  into  the  soul  as  well  as  the  form  of 
the  German  language,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
lived  some  time  at  least  among  the  people,  “  when  its 
fine  rolling  vowel  sounds,  its  jagged  consonants,  its 
pleasant  liquids,  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind 
that  a  fine  landscape  has  upon  the  eye.  It,  more  than 


any  other,  seems  to  be  the  language  of  nature ;  there  is 
power  and  nobleness  in  it  und  SeinrlichlcBit')^  a 

sense  as  of  great  masses  of  primeval  rocks,  open  sun¬ 
shiny  plains,  billowy  forests,  echoes,  fountains,  fertile 
meads,  freshness,  sunshine,  spring  flowers,  storm  and 
tempest,  violets  and  Alpine  roses,  breadth  of  sight, 
vigour  of  sound,  freedom,  hope.” 

The  chapters  upon  German  women  have  a  painful 
interest,  and  leave  the  reader  depressed,  if  not  hopeless. 
The  position  of  women  in  Germany  cannot  be  said  to 
be  satisfactory,  yet  we  are  told  the  road  to  improvement 
is  barred  by  “  their  self-complacency,  which  repels  all 
pity.”  This  is  only  too  true.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  but  we  may 
mention  some  not  unimportant  questions  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  Is  it  fair  to  consider  the  Weimar  women 
referred  to  by  Schiller  productions  of  ordinary  German 
life  ?  All  those  people  led  an  idle,  watering-place  kind  of 
life,  and  the  poets  wrote  verses  and  heard  the  echo  of 
their  own  fancies  in  the  whispered  praises  of  some 
ecstatic  lady  till  they  became.  Narcissus-like,  enamoured 
of  themselves,  by  sound  instead  of  by  sight.  Much 
blame  lies  at  their  door.  But  we  have  read  of 
German  women,  even  in  that  time  of  social  tumult, 
who  were  faithful  wives  as  well  as  intellectual  com¬ 
panions,  who  could  read  Fichte,  or  teach  children,  or 
cook  for  invalids,  who  were  intelligent,  domestic  and 
industrious.  Are  we  to  infer  from  these  chapters  that 
intellect  and  morality  cannot  go  hand  in  hand — at  least  in 
Germany  ?  Then,  again,  is  it  true  that  authorship  among 
German  women  is,  in  all  classes,  deemed  discreditable  ; 
that  there  is  no  intellectual  life  or  movement  amidst  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  ? 
Personally  our  experience  has  not  led  us  unreservedly 
to  this  conclusion.  We  should  regret  to  have  to  feel 
commiseration  only,  for  writers  of  such  merit  as  E.  Mar- 
litt,  W.  von  Hillern,  Fanny  Lewald,  and  many  more ; 
and  we  shudder  to  think  what  may  be  the  position  of  the 
editress  of  the  Frauen- A  mvalt^  the  organ  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  improvement  of  women.  Are  these  but  few 
out  of  many,  “  martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm  ?  ” 
Another  of  the  social  questions,  suggestive  alike  in  all 
countries,  is  that  of  the  effect  of  increased,  material  pro¬ 
sperity  upon  the  daily  life  of  women.  It  seems  to  mean 
in  Germany,  more  show  in  the  house,  in  the  entertain¬ 
ments  and  the  amusements  of  the  young  folks,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  sumptuous  attire  of  the  ladies  of  the 
family.  Remembering  ^that  the  incomes  (except  in 
commercial  circles)  are  mostly  stationary,  and  the 
prices  on  a  rising  scale,  we  perceive  that  this  prosperity 
must  further  mean,  more  hours  in  the  kitchen,  at  the 
ironing  board,  at  the  sewing  machine ;  more  careful 
weighing,  literally  and  figuratively,  of  every  item  of 
expenditure ;  more  of  that  general  screwing  and  pinching 
which  our  author  so  well  describes.  The  result  must 
be  a  combination  of  drudgery  and  finery  painful  to 
contemplate.  But  “the  mode”  rules:  and  this  is  all 
correct  and  respectable  compared  with  the  feminine 
impropriety  of  thinking  and  writing. 

The  book  will  please  the  superficial  reader  by  its 
pleasant  writing  and  lively  pictures ;  while  to  the 
thoughtful  one  it  opens  many  social  questions  and 
problems  well  worth  pondering.  Thus  we  cordially 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  both  classes. 
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having  come  to  a  time  when  the  lasts  of  the  flesh 
grow  less  potent,  with  impaired  health,  he  wisely  re¬ 
formed  his  diet,  and  lived  sixty  years  longer.  Should 
all  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Anthology  of  Modern  French  Poetry.  Senior  Course. 
Edited  by  Ch.  Cassal  and  Theodore  Karcher.  (Long¬ 
mans). — This  little  volume  is  a  useful  collection  of 
examples  of  the  lyric  power  of  modern  France.  We  do 
not,  however,  agree  with  its  editors,  that  “  the  modern 


culture,  rejoicing  with  their  splendid  beauty  and  sadden¬ 
ing  with  a  hopeless  desire  and  idle  emulation  the 
worshippers  who  vainly  mutter  with  barbarian  mouths 
divine  hymns  to  great  dead  gods  before  the  altars  of 
faded  faith  ;  who  wail  of  mighty  wars  and  great  emprise 
by  the  mound-heaps  of  heroes  ;  and  faintly  echo  some 
flame-like  love  song,  all  that  is  left  of  the  bright  soul  of 
its  maker  and  the  fair- faced  women  long  since  dust. 
Of  all  the  splendour  of  their  art,  literature  alone  can  be 
said  to  be  well  represented  ;  but  how — by  a  handful  of 
names  out  of  hundreds  that  are  names  alone  to  us.  Where 
are  the  palimpsests  that  shall  restore  some  of  the  sweet¬ 
mouthed  music-makers — give  back  some  scraps  of  song 
to  us  who  are  a-huugered  ?  Much  scraping  of  many 
parchments  has  indeed  brought  to  sudden  light  of  day 
w’orks  for  which  the  world  is  grateful,  but  of  the 
mightiest  dead  nothing  now — or  ever,  it  may  be.  Then 
what  we  have  let  us  love  and  cherish  as  something  rare 
and  precious,  to  bo  part  of  the  beauty  of  life.  Yet  the 
tuneful  tongues  of  Rome  and  Hellas  are  known  but  to 


poets  of  France  are  too  little  read  abroad,  where  only  few;  so  for  the  sake  of  the  many,  men  have  laboured  and 
some  of  the  works  of  the  most  illustrious  among  them  translated,  that  the  Tale  of  Troy  ai\^  the  Republic,  the 
are  known.”  In  England  certainly  modern  French  poetry,  Golden  Ass,  and  Tityrus  lazy  in  the  shade,  may  be  fair 
even  in  its  most  recent  developments,  is  far  better  known  familiar  things.  Mere  translations  are  not  always,  how- 
than  are  our  poets  in  France,  and  the  ‘  Parnasse  Con-  ever,  enough.  It  is  desirous  that  folk  should  know  of  what 
tempo  raine  ’  is  probably  as  much  read  in  London  as  in  they  read.  For  this  purpose ‘The  Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
Paris.  Amongst  a  great  many  selections,  the  present  lish  Readers’ strive  to  do  (though  in  a  far  lesser  degree) 
volume  contains  some,  though  too  few,  from  the  goodiv  for  the  general  body  of  classic  literature  what  Mr.  Sy- 


Houssaye’s  name  is  here,  but  that  of  Leconte  de  olA  translations;  Arthur  Goldings  “ Metamorpnoses, 
Lisle  is  not  to  be  found  with  any  fragment  of  his  or  George  Turbervile’s  “  Heroycall  Epistles,”  instead  of 
work.  modern  renderings,  which,  though  often  more  accumte. 


Clarendon  Press  Senes.  French  Classics.  Vols.  VI* 
and  VII.  Edited  by  Gustave  Masson.  (Macmillan  and 
Go.) — The  series  of  French  Classics  which  have  for  some 
time  past  been  appearing  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Masson  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  does  probably  much 
to  disseminate  an  increased  knowledge  of  French 
literature.  The  latest  addition  to  the  series  are  Volume 
VI.,  containing  Regnard’s  delightful  “Le  Joueur” 
and  Bruey’s  and  Palaprat’s  “  Le  Grondeur  ” ;  and 
Volume  VII.,  containing  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
best  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century  illustrating 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  known,  with  many  other  epochs 
of  French  histoiy,  to  a  large  number  of  people  chiefly 
though  the  medium  of  Alexander  Dumas*  brilliant 
historical  prose-dramas.  M.  Masson’s  volume  contains 
selections  from  de  Retz,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  Saint-Simon,  which  will  give 


have  seldom  the  beauty  of  the  older  works,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  bring  back.  Very  quaint  and^  pretty 
is  CEnone’s  statement  in  her  epistle  to  Paris,  as  given  by 
Tnrbervile,  how — 


Sage,  swift,  and  seemly  satyrs  should 
With  me  bene  coupled  faine, 

Whom  they  in  leavie  woods  have  sought 
With  great  and  griefful  paine. 

The  fonded  Faunus  oft  in  Ide 


My  friendship  did  request. 

Whose  head  with  hurtlesse  homes  and  boughs 


Of  Pine  was  bravely  drest. 

French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk.  By  the  author  of 
‘The  Member  for  Paris.’  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)— 
One  of  the  rarest  literary  faculties  is  that  which  enables 
the  native  of  one  country  to  put  himself  into  the  place 
of  the  native  of  another,  so  as  to  obtain  the  power  of 
giving  a  life-like  description  of  a  foreign  country  and 


a  very  good  idea  of  the  political  situation  of  the  reiirn  of  foreign  folk.  Men  who  possess  very  keen  observation 

aV  _  r>i  1  -m  **  «  — JL  -1^  /»  ! _ _ WAnlinr#  wif.n 


the  Grand  Monarch.  We  should  think  that  selections 
from  some  of  the  earlier  historians  and  memoir  writers 
would  be  of  interest — a  volume  of  Froissart,  or  Corn- 
mines,  or  Brant6me,  or  Sully — to  illustrate  different 
periods  of  French  history. 


and  accurate  powers  of  description  when  dealing  with 
the  characteristics  of  their  own  people  often  seem  to 
fail  completely  when  they  endeavour  to  get  beneath  the 
surface  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  different  land.  Some 
of  the  greatest  authors  have  been  in  this  respect  the 
Th«  ftlder  Dumas’  ‘Vicaire  d’Ash- 


greatest  failures.  The  elder  Dumas  ‘  Vicaire  d  Ash- 
The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  By  Dr.  Hufeland.  (Ward,  burton  ’  could  hardly  be  called  a  very  faithful  presenta- 
Eock,  and  Tyler). — The  publishers  of  the  Friendly  tion  of  English  provincial  life ;  nor  are  Victor  Hugo’s 
Council  Series  have  done  very  well  in  bringing  out  a  pictures  of  British  noblemen  generally  considered  to  be 
new  edition  of  this  book.  Christopher  William  Hufe-  lifelike  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  Smollett’s  French- 
land  is  indeed  a  most  friendly  counsellor,  full  of  sage  men  are  quite  as  bad  as  those  of  Hogarth.  The  author 
opinions  and  advice  upon  the  prolongation  of  life,  of  ‘  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk  ’  must,  however, 
somewhat  prolix,  but  very  sensible  withal ;  and  being  be  excepted  from  the  reproach  of  not  understanding  the 
corrected  according  to  the  advance  of  mind  since  his  people  he  describes.  The  authorship  of  the  book  can 
flay,  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  assistant.  Of  course  scarcely  be  consiflerefl  a  secret ;  everyone,  indeefl,  knows 
the  Jena  Professor  quotes  Luigi  Cornaro,  the  cente-  that  the  “  Roving  Englishman  ”  has  at  last  settlefl  in 
^^mrian,  as  an  example  of  how  life  may  be  lengthened,  France,  where  he  certainly  seems  to  be  most  completely 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  Venetian  of  a  at  home.  Admirable  is  “  our  rough,  red  candidate,  who 
hundred  years  is  after  all  so  good  an  example  to  follow,  succeeds  against  all  odds  in  getting  elected  for  a  French 
Until  his  fortieth  year  he  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  provincial  town  by  sheer  force  of  diplomatic  ingenuity 
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worthy  of  some  apt  Machiavellian  scholar.  “  Oar  Secret 
Society  ”  is  the  history  of  a  fierce  republican  club,  the 
Ilexametron,  who  fought — and  fell,  some  of  them — with 
many  others  in  the  brief  bitter  days  of  early  December 
1851.  The  surviving  members  of  the  club  get  separated, 
and  meet  in  after  years,  titled  and  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Second  Empire.  So  too  Murger’s  heroic,  hungry,  artistic 
quadrilateral  became  rich  and  respectable  in  the  end. 
The  gods  of  Philistia  are  strong,  and  Rabagas  is  a  great 
political  example.  The  troubles  of  the  “  Ministre  Malgre 
lui,”  with  the  lofty  notions  of  reform  which  are  so  easily 
compatible  with  a  title  and  a  large  fortune,  are  treated  with 
a  lightness  of  hand  not  often  to  be  found  out  of  the 
literature  which  boasts  “  Le  Medecin  Malgre  lui,”  and 
the  scheme  of  constitutional  government  proposed  therein 
is  one  worthy  of  study — might  even  be  adopted  by  some 
colonising  band  in  some  far-off  country,  where  there  are 
no  prejudices  to  fight  against,  and  nothing  to  reform. 
Three  sketches  deal  with  the  sieges  of  Paris  and  the 
Commune.  “  L’ Ambulance  Tricocho,”  “  Uno  Petro- 
leuse,"  and  “  A  Hero  of  the  Commune  ” — the  latter,  with 
its  sad  ending,  suggests  the  bright  brave  career  and  un¬ 
timely  fate  of  Rossel.  “  Uno  Petroleuso  ”  is  the  usual 
story  to  bo  found  in  all  sketches  of  French,  or  indeed 
any  other  country’s,  life  of  the  country-girl  who  fiills  a 
victim  to  that  unrecognised  droil  de  Seigneury  given  by 
the  attractions  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  adds  another 

Cipher  of  man’s  changeless  sura 

Of  lust,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

The  woman,  in  this  case,  after  being  of  course  cast 
off,  tries,  during  the  fever  epoch  of  the  Commune, 
to  burn  her  lover’s  house,  and  is  arrested  and 
shot,  like  so  many  other  women  whom  the  infamous 
Gallifet  killed  in  batches  when  Versailles  triumphed. 
“Our  New  Rishop’’  is  a  study  of  provincial  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  as  good  in  its  own  way  as  Emile  Zola’s  “  Conquete 
do  Plassans  ”  and  “  Our  First  Success  ”  is  a  delightful 
little  picture  of  French  theatrical  life.  In  a  book  like 
this  tne  artistic  execution  is  of  course  everything.  The 
author  has  no  great  moral  end  in  what  he  tells,  nor  any 
very  enduring  instruction  to  give  ;  the  way  of  telling  it 
is  all,  and  that  is  nearly  perfect. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

If  we  had  not  known  that  the  review  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
biography  of  Macaulay  in  the  Qttarterly  was  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  w^e  might  have  guessed  it  from  the  first  para- 
paph,  in  which  “  the  divine  Shield  of  Achilles  ”  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  essential  of  ^ood  biography.  It  was  generally  ex- 
ected  that  the  review  in  the  Qtiarterly  would  fall  to  Mr. 
lay  ward,  but  it  is  not  altogether  to  bo  regretted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  executed  the  task.  Mr.  Ilavward 
would  have  written  a  more  entertaining  article,  but  hardly  one 
so  eminently  worth  reading,  even  after  all  that  has  been 
said.  It  is  more  with  Macaulay  the  author  than  Macaulay  the 
man  that  Mr.  Gladstone  deals.  He  dismisses  the  biography 
with  some  words  of  just  praise  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  a  formal 
eulogy  of  Macaulay,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  general  disquisition 
on  Macaulay’s  writings  and  habits  of  mind.  The  criticism,  as  a 
whole,  is  just  and  profound,  and  many  things  which  have  been 
said  or  suggested  before  are  very  happily  and  freshly  ex¬ 
pressed.  There  is  considerable  truth,  for  example,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  felicitous  expression  in  the  following  : — 

The  combination  of  great  knowledge,  great  diligence,  great  powers 
of  appreciation,  and  great  uprightness  and  kindliness  of  mind  with 
a  constant  tendency  to  exaggerate,  with  unjust  and  hasty  judgments, 
and  witli  a  nearly  uniform  refusal  to  accept  correction,  offers  a 
riddle  not  unknown  on  a  smaller  scale  in  smaller  men,  but  hero  of 
peculiar  interest,  because,  though  Macaulay’s  kind  may  not  have 
been  the  greatest,  he  was,  in  his  kind,  so  singularly  great.  The 
solution  ot  it  seems  to  lie  in  this  :  that,  with  a  breathless  rapidity, 
he  filled  in  his  picture  before  his  outline  was  complete,  and  then 
with  an  extreme  of  confidence  he  supplied  the  colour  from  his  own 
mind  and  prepossessions,  instead  of  submitting  to  take  them  from 
his  theme.  Thus  each  subject  that  he  treated  of  became,  as  has 
been  observed,  a  mirror  which  reflected  the  image  of  himself.  The 
worshipping  estimate,  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  formed  of  his 
wife’s  powers,  was  unintelligible  to  those  who  had  known  her,  until 
it  was  remembered  that  she  was  simply  the  echo  of  his  own  voice. 
Slie  repeated  to  him  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  conclusions  ;  and 
he  ^k  them,  when  they  proceeded  from  her  lips,  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  oracles  of  truth.  The  echo  of  himself,  which  Mill  found 
in  his  wife,  was  provided  for  Macanlay  in  his  own  literary  creations; 


and  what  he  thought  was  loyal  adhesion  to  the  true  and^  right  was 
only  the  more  and  more  close  embrace  of  the  image  he  himself  had 
fashioned  and  adored. 

The  remark  that  “  the  style  of  Macaulay,  though  a  fine  and 
a  great,  is  without  doubt  a  paraperiug  style,  and  leaves  upon 
the  palate  a  disrelish  for  the  homely  diet  of  mere  truth  and 
sense,”  may  be  met  with  the  qualification  that  it  is  “  true  for 
you  ;  ”  there  are  many  readers  in  whom  Macaulay’s  style  has 
such  an  effect  as  would  be  produced  on  their  palate  by  steeping 
all  their  food  in  brandy.  But  this  is  well  put : — 

The  truth  is  that  Macaulay  was  not  only  accustomed,  like  many 
more  of  us,  to  go  out  hobby-riding,  but,  from  the  portentous  vigour 
of  the  animal  he  mounted,  was  liable,  more  than  most  of  us,  to  be 
run  away  with.  Ilis  merit  is,  that  he  could  keep  his  seat  in  such  a 
steeple-chase :  but  as  the  object  in  view  is  arbitrarily  chosen,  so  it 
is  reached  by  cutting  up  the  fields,  spoiling  the  crops,  and  spoiling 
or  breaking  down  the  fences,  needful  to  secure  to  labour  its  profit, 
and  to  man  at  large  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Such  is  the  overpowering  glow  of  colour,  such  the  fascination  of  the 
grouping  in  the  first  sketches  which  he  draws,  that,  when  hot  upon 
his  work,  ho  seems  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  restraints  of  fact  and  the 
laws  of  moderation  :  he  vents  the"*  strangest  parodoxes,  sets  up  the 
most  violent  caricatures,  and  handles  the  false  weight  and  measure 
as  effectively  as  if  he  did  it  knowingly.  A  man  so  able  and  so  up¬ 
right  is  never  indeed  wholly  wrong.  He  never  for  a  moment 
consciously  pursues  anything  but  truth.  But  truth  depends, 
above  all,  on  proportion  and  relation.  The  preter-human  vivid¬ 
ness  with  which  Macaulay  sees  his  object  absolutely  casts  a 
shadow  upon  what  lies  around;  he  loses  his  perspective;  and 
imagination,  impelled  headlong  by  the  strong  consciousness  of 
honesty  in  purpose,  achieves  the  work  of  fraud.  All  things  for  him 
stand  in  violent  contrast  to  one  another.  For  the  shadows,  the 
gradations,  the  middle  and  transition  touches  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  human  life,  character,  and  action,  ho  has  neither  eye  nor 
taste.  They  are  not  taken  account  of  in  his  practice,  and  they  at 
length  die  away  from  the  ranges  of  his  vision. 

One  of  the  faults  in  Macaulay,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  com¬ 
ments  with  some  severity,  is  his  contempt  for  Augustine. 
Ignorant  contempt,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  think  it,  in  spite 
of  the  story  that  the  immense  tomes  of  the  great  Father  were 
among  Macaul.ny’s  companions  in  his  voyage  out  to  India. 
Mr.  Gladstone  “  challenges  outright  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan  that  his  uncle  had  a  decided  and  strong  taste  for 
theology.”  Mr.  Gladstone  contends  that,  with  all  those  tracts 
of  Church  history  which  lie  outside  the  current  of  political 
events,  though  they  involve  profoundly  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  training  and  the  destiny  of  individual  men, 
Macaulay  had  a  very  superficial  acquaintance.  “  Of  all  these,” 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintains,  “  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that 
Macaulay  had  taken  any  serious  account  at  all.”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  here  hit  upon  the  cardinal  weakness  in  Macaulay’s 
mind,  and  he  approaches  it  from  a  very  suggestive  and  illus¬ 
trative  side.  He  exhibits  the  weakness  in  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  essays  on  Milton,  the  essay  on  Bacon,  and  the  attacks 
upon  Penn  and  the  Anglican  clergy  in  the  History.  In  his 
defence  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  ringing 
rhetorical  annihilation  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  for  venturing  to  but¬ 
tress  Macaulay  with  the  authority  of  Buckle  : — 

But  if  Macaulay’s  invocation  of  the  transitory  literature  of  the 
day  is  insufficient,  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  appeal  to 
Buckle?  Buckle,  forsooth,  bears  witness  that  Macaulay  “has 
rather  understated  the  case  than  overstated  it.”  Macaulay,  even 
when  least  kprlfrovs,  can  stand  better  on  the  feet  that  Nature  gave 
him,  than  on  a  crutch  like  this.  Quote  if  you  choose  publicans  on 
liquor  laws,  or  slave-drivers  on  the  capacities  of  blacks  ;  cite  Martial 
as  a  witness  to  purity,  or  Bacchus  to  sobriety ;  put  Danton  to  con¬ 
duct  a  bloodless  revolution,  or  swear  in  the  Gracchi  as  special  con¬ 
stables  ;  but  do  not  sot  up  Mr.  Buckle  as  an  arbiter  of  judicial 
measure  or  precision,  nor  let  the  fame  of  anything  that  is  called  a 
religion  or  a  clergy  depend  upon  his  nod. 

This  is  a  really  fertile  line  of  criticism  in  regard  to  Macaulay. 
It  is  very  much  more  profitable  work  than  Mr.  Froude’s 
nibbling  at  Macaulay’s  errors  in  matters  of  fact.  Macaulay’s 
strength  lay  in  facts,  though  he  was  not  scrupulously  accurate ; 
his  weakness  was  in  depth  of  thought  and  sentiment.  He  was 
too  hurried  and  brawling  a  stream  to  be  deep.  His  besetting 
dangers  in  the  interpretation  of  facts  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
posed  before,  but  the  process  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  for, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  the  overpowering  energy  of 
Macaulay’s  attacks  has  never  beeu  adequately  met  by  the 
feeble  efforts  at  defence.  Macaulay  would  never  admit  that  he 
was  defeated ;  strong  in  his  own  convictions,  ho  overbore  all 
opposition  with  torrents  of  illustration,  irresistible  as  torrents, 
and  no  less  deaf. 

Those  who  may  at  all  concur  in  our  comments  on  Macaulay’s 
besetting  dangers,  will  observe  without  surprise  that,  while  his 
excesses  in  panegyric  gave  rise  to  little  criticism,  the  number  and 
vehemence  of  his  assaults  drew  upon  him  a  host  of  adversaries.  He 
received  their  thrusts  upon  his  target  as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been 
Falstaffs  men  in  buckram.  We  do  not  regret  that  he  should  have 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  equanimity.  But  there  is  something  abso- 
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lately  marvellous  in  his  incapacity  to  acknowledge  force  either  in 
the  reasonings  of  opponents,  or  in  those  arrays  of  fact,  under  which, 
like  battering-rams,  so  many  of  his  towering  structures  of  allegation 
were  laid  level  with  the  ground. 


It  surely  was  his  profit  had  he  known  : 

It  would  have  been  his  pleasure,  had  be  seen. 


The  third  number  of  Mind,  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Psychology  and  Philosophy/’  fully  sustains  its  catholic  spirit. 
Here  philosophers  of  all  schools  are  to  be  found  all  at  play.” 


Here  philosophers  of  all  schools  are  to  be  found  all  at  play.” 
The  nuts  that  the  philosophers  have  set  themselves  to  crack 
are  genuinely  tough,  nuts  which  the  general  reader  may  find 
rather  tough  even  when  they  are  cracked;  but  the  editor 
invites  philosophers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  contribute, 
and  the  invitation  has  been  frankly  accepted.  The  review  is 
well  calculated  to  take  away  the  reproach  of  isolated  and 
antagonistic  labour  which  philosophy  in  this  country  has  long 
endured.  Different  views  are  expressed,  not  with  the  rancour 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  with  studious  moderation  and  courtesy, 
and  an  earnest  desire  on  every  side  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing.  Rival  theorisers  approach  each  other,  not,  to  use 
Mr.  F.  Pollock’s  simile,  as  enemies  in  the  gate,  but  os  friendly 
fellow-citizens,  with  whom  it  is  well  to  take  counsel.  For 
example,  we  find  in  this  number  an  appeal  from  Professor 
^in,  on  the  part  of  the  Necessitarians,  to  the  advocates  of 
Free-Will,  to  confer  as  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  used  in 
this  interminable  controversy.  He  meets  them  half-way,  and 
asks  whether,  as  Free-Will  is  now  stated,  there  is  anything  in 
it,  beyond  the  terms,  which  a  genial  Necessitarian  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  adopt.  Most  of  the  questions  discussed,  the  Origin 
and  Meaning  of  Geometrical  Axioms,  by  II.  Helmholtz ;  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Orijpn  of  Moral  Ideas,  by  R.  Flint;  the  original 
intention  of  Collective  and  Abstract  Terms,  by  F.  Max  Muller, 
are  of  a  very  special  nature  ;  but  while  they  are  handled  with¬ 
out  any  shirking  of  ditficulties,  the  authora  at  the  same  time 
make  a  successful  endeavour  to  treat  their  subjects  ns  far  as 
possible  in  a  popular  manner.  One  of  the  most  generally  in¬ 
teresting  topics  which  Mind  has  systematically  discussed  has 
been  the  condition  of  philosophy  at  the  Universities.  It  began 
with  Oxford ;  then  followed  Cambridge ;  now  it  is  the  turn  of 
Dublin.  Trinity  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  comparing  the 
roll  of  her  philosophical  worthies  with  those  of  her  more 
splendid  sisters.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us,  till  wo  read  Mr. 
Monck’s  article,  that  “  Paddy,”  so  eminent  for  his  genial  quali¬ 
ties,  had  been  for  two  centuries  such  a  philosopher,  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  great,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Green  Isle, 
the  real  founder  of  the  Scotch  school,  and  through  that  of  the 
German.  Rut  Mr.  Monck  makes  out  his  case ;  Berkeley  and 
Hutcheson  are  great  names  to  conjure  with,  and  the  luminaries 
which  have  shone  since  have  been  by  no  means  despicable 
forces.  Mr.  Monck’s  article  is  historical,  and  very  light  read¬ 
ing  for  Mind.  Among  the  more  intricate  disquisitions,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  written 


them  down  with  a  strong  hand.  We  fondle  the  cat  and  shoot  the 
tiger ;  but  the  cat  and  the  mouse,  the  tiger  and  the  bullock,  are, 
for  all  I  can  see,  ** primd  facie  on  a  par  in  respect  of  goodness.” 
There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  elliptical  manner  in  which  one  might 
perhaps  call  one  species  better  than  another,  meaning  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  more  successful  in  com¬ 
passing  its  own  good.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sidgwick 
that  such  a  form  of  speech  is  harsh  and  misleading ;  for  one  might 
find,  I  suppose,  various  low  parasitic  organisms  to  be  better  in  this 
sense  than  the  higher  animals  whom  they  infest. 


In  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  ^Ir.  J.  Corny  ns  Carr  subjects 
the  Royal  Academy  to  wholesome  but  not  unpatriotic  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Salon.  Mr.  Carr  urges  once  more  with  now 
force  what  he  has  elsewhere  put  forward  regarding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
C.  Elliot  Browne,  in  the  same  magazine,  has  attempted  a 
difficult  task  iu  undertaking  to  describe  “a  wit  of  the  last 
generation,”  a  wit  who  unfortunately  has  left  few  literary 
aocuments  to  support  his  reputation.  Still,  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  personality  of  Joe  Jekyll”  has  been  tolerably 
successful.  The  anecdotes,  whether  or  not  they  are  authentic, 
are  many  of  them  amusing,  and  are  woven  into  a  highly 
entertaining  paper. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 


M.  MAUBANT. 


in  an  admirable  style,  of  the  significance  of  Evolution  for 
Ethics.  Where  Evolution  does  have  a  bearing  on  Ethics,  and 


where  it  ceases  to  have  any  relevance,  is  very  lucidly  stated  by 
Mr.  Pollock.  Here  is  one  of  the  points  ns  to  which  Evolution 
is  silent : — 


M.  Maubant  is  the  very  incarnation  of  classical  drama.^  In 
1841  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Fran9ais,  ns  Achilles, 
in  Iphiginie.  He  w'ent  after  this  to  the  Od4on  for  some  time, 
and  having  returned  to  the  Fran^ais  in  1845  he  was  elected  a 
eocUtaire  in  1852.  M.  Maubant  has  every  quality  that  is 
requisite  for  the  interpretation  of  the  parts  with  which  his 
name  is  associated.  His  fine  presence,  telling  voice,  and  digni¬ 
fied  gesture,  give  a  weight  that  avoids  oppression  to  the- 
severe  figures  of  tragedy  which  he  is  generally  called  on 
to  represent.  He  is  perhaps  wanting  in  creative  power,  but 
the  fathers  of  classical  drama  do  not  give  much 
scope  for  anything  beyond  traditional  excellence.  M.  Mau- 
bant's  diction  and  power  of  repose  are  admirable  in  such  parts 
as  that  of  Thds^e  in  I’hcdre',  and  he  is  no  less  succe^ful  in  the 
peres  nobles  of  classical  comedy.  His  representation  of  the 
father  in  Le  Menteur  is  a  singularly  dignified  and  finished 
performance;  and  in  a  piece  of  the  modern  school,  M. 
Slanuel’s  Les  Ouvriers,  ho  presents  the  figure  of  a  hard  man  of 
business  troubled  by  a  secret  remorse  with  striking  force.  One 
of  M.  Maubant’s  finest  characters  is  that  of  Charlemagne,^  in 
La  Fille  de  Roland.  To  this  he  gave  an  aspect  of  commanding 
yet  sorrowful  majesty ;  his  face,  his  voice,  nis  gestures,  seemed 
charged  with  the  memory  of  past  glory  and  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  death. 


The  demand  for  an  absolute  Good  is  not  one  which  the  theory  of 
Evolution  pretends  to  satisfy.  Far^from  so  doing,  it  rather  leads  one 
to  see  that  the  thing  sought  for  does  not  exist.  The  notion  of  Good 
is  itself  secondary  and  relative,  and  presupposes  an  end  already  set 
before  us.  There  is  not  a  paramount  end  which  we  seek  because  it 
is  good ;  there  are  things  which  we  call  good,  and  seek  accordingly, 
because  they  make  for  the  paramount  end.  The  Good  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  preservation  or  welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  Good 
of  a  species  or  kind  is  the  preservation  or  welfare  of  the  kind  as 
a  whole.  Strictly  speaking,  we  may  apply  the  conception  to  any 
finite  aggregate  whatever,  though  it  is  not  usual,  nor  does  it  seem 
at  present  worth  while,  to  extend  it  in  practice  beyond  the  mnge  of 
organic  life.  Still  less  are  we  limited  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kinds 
or  classes  we  may  take  within  that  range ;  for  all  living  things  upon 
the  earth,  for  instance,  the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  are  good,  and  con¬ 
trariwise  the  various  forces  tending  to  make  the  earth  in  course  of 
time  unfit  for  life  are  bad.  And  one  might  even  say  that  the  dissi- 
I«tion  of  energy,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  at  present,  is  bad  for  all 
living  things  in  the  universe.  But  if  any  one  says  that  it  is 
bad  for  the  universe — which  amounts  to  saying  it  is  bad  abso¬ 
lutely — there  I  cannot  follow  him ;  either  no  is  exercising  the 
anthropomorphic  imagination  which  is  excellent  in  poetry  but 
naught  in  science,  or  he  is  using  the  words  good  and  bad  in  a 
secondary  and  metaphorical  sense. 

If  then  it  is  further  asked,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  effect  seems  to  ask, 
how  we  are  to  measure  the  good  of  one  species  against  the  good  of 
another,  I  answer  that  th^y  are  not  commensurable.  The  good  of 
the  cat  is  (among  other  things)  to  catch  mice.  The  good  of  the 
mouse  is,  in  like  manner,  to  escape  being  caught  by  the  cat.  There 
IS  obviously  no  method  of  reconciling  these  two  ends.  Man,  how¬ 
ever,  finds  it  convenient  for  his  own  ends  that  the  cat  should  catch 
mice,  and  therefore  considers  this  good  in  a  human  sense,  and  en¬ 
courages  it.  But  when  the  scale  of  the  action  is  cliangod,  and  we 
find  a  larger  kind  of  cat  whose  good  is  to  catch  animals  useful  to 
man,  and  sometimes  men  also,  then  wo  call  its  doings  evil,  and  put 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


A  strenuous,  powerful  figure,  truly  a  “  man  of  mark,”  has 
been  removed  from  politics  and  society  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Russel,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  editor 
I  of  the  Scotsman.  Mr.  Russel  was  as  well  known  and  as 
thoroughly  identified  with  his  paper  in  Edinburgh  as  the  late 
Horace  Greeley  in  New  York,  or  Emile  de  Girardin  in  Paris. 
He  might  be  liked,  he  might  possibly  be  disliked,  although  it 
is  not  very  easy  for  those  who  knew  him  to  accept  such  a 
possibility ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  nobody  who  ever  met 
him  could  fail  to  remember  him,  or  confound  him  with  anybody 
else.  His  intellectual  capacity  was  great,  his  command  of  all 
the  various  chords  of  humour  was  inexhaustible.  The  weapon* 
with  which  ho  fought  so  many  great  political  battles  was 
almost  always  that  of  a  rich,  broad,  irresistible  humour. 
Other  political  controversialists  argued  a  fallacy  down,  Mr. 
Russel  showed  it  in  an  overwhelming  succession  of  ludicrous 
lights.  He  had  fought  in  direct  and  personal  controversy  with 
Mr.  Cobden  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  was 
especially  master,  and  he  was  not  worsted.  He  was  almost  as  we»l 
known  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  in  Prince’s 
Street,  Edinburgh.  He  was  emphatically  a  social  man,  and  his 
talents  as  a  humourist  and  talker  showed  to  greatest  advantage 
at  a  dinner-table.  He  started  in  life  with  the  disadvantage  of 
a  mental  and  physical  constitution  which  seemed  as  if  they 
could  defy  every  strain,  and  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  no  fatigue  could  be  too  much  for  him,  and  so  ho 
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dies  prematiirelj.  No  one  can  be  said  to  know  the  Edinburgh 
of  our  time  who  has  not  met  Alexander  Russel  at  dinner  there, 
nor  will  Edinburgh  be  the  same  when  his  robust  and  genial 
presence  is  no  longer  a  part  of  its  political  and  social  life. 


There  is  no  lack  of  letters  and  telegrams  concerniug  the  war 
in  the  daily  papers,  but  one  should  take  care,  before  reading  any 
of  them,  to  note  from  what  quarter  it  is  despatched.  That  is  a 
simple  precaution,  but  it  is  very  often  neglected.  One  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  obtained  permission  to  ac> 
company  Prince  Milan.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position  that  any  reporter  could  occupy,  because  the 
Prince  is  not  in  the  front,  but  is  stationed  at  Paratjin,  miles  in 
rear  of  any  fighting.  If  it  is  the  case,  as  is  rumoured,  that  the 
representative  of  the  Times  with  Prince  Milan  is  Mr.  Archi- 
bfdd  Forbes,  who  gained  such  distinction  for  the  Daily  News  in 
the  Franco-German  war,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  better 
man  j  but  he  cannot  see  with  his  own  eyes — he  can  only  transmit 
what  the  Servian  officials  tell  him,  and  what  he  can  pick  up  in 
hospitals,  if  he  is  allowed  access  to  them.  Ilia  report  ou  Thursday 
was  identical  in  substance,  and  almost  identical  in  words,  with 
the  Servian  official  bulletin,  but  it  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  latest  war  intelligence  of  the  Times,  and  doubtless  received 
with  many  readers  an  authority  to  which  it  was  not  en¬ 
titled. 


Turkish  statistics  are  somewhat  incomplete,  and  difficult  to 
arrange,  owing  to  the  indescribable  confusion  of  races  and 
tongues.  In  the  several  vilajets,  or  administrative  districts, 
so-called  “  salnames,”  or  official  almanacks,  are,  however^ 
published,  from  which  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative 
number  of  Mohammedans  and  non-Mohammedans  may  bo 
gathered.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  4,500,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  semi-independent  Roumania,  and  the  1,400,000 
inhabitants  of  semi'independent  Servia,  the  remainder  of 
European  Turkey  is  officially  reckoned  to  contain  1,802,447 
male  Mohammedans,  and  2,443,350  male  non-Mohammedans. 
Of  the  females  there  is  no  official  account,  even  as  there  is 
no  trustworthy  statistical  account  of  the  female  population  of 
Russia.  The  following  is  the  special  Turkish  classification  in  the 
various  vilajets  :—Vilajet  Bosnia — Mohammadeiis,  309,522; 
non-Mohammedans,  300,707.  Vilajet  Monastir — Mohamme¬ 
dans,  485,993 ;  non-Mahommedans,  417,805.  Vilajet  Janina — 
Mohammedans,  250,749 ;  non-Mohammedons,  407,601.  Vilajet 
Saloniki — Mohammedans,  124,828;  non-Mohammedans,  124,157* 
Vilajet  Adrianople — Mohammedans,  235,587  ;  non-Mohamme¬ 
dans,  401,148.  Vilajet  Danubian  Province — Mohammedans, 
456,700;  non-Mahommedans,  715,938.  The  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  in  European  Turkey  is  therefore  as  57  to  43  per  cent 
But  as  the  Mohammedans  have  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
water  which  divides  European  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  reserve 
of  about  12,000,000  (or  taking  in  the  African  vassal  states,  of 
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about  25,000,000  Mohammedans^men  and  women  counted), 
the  aggregate  of  the  Moslem  population  is  overpoweringly 
large,  whilst  in  Europe  itself  the  Mohammedans  are  a  con- 
flidArAhlA  minoritv.  This  accounts  for  one  of  the  chief  diffi* 
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siderable  minority.  This  accounts  for  one  of  the  chief  diffi 
culties  of  the  Eastern  problem. 


A  number  of  adherents  of  the  Young  Turkish  Party, 
who  had  hitherto  resided  in  Cyprus,  Mityleue,  and  Chios, 
whither  they  had  been  banished  under  Abdul  Aziz,  have  come 
back  to  Constantinople.  They  are  mostly  advanced  Liberals, 
as  well  as  Turkish  patriots.  It  is  expected  that  several  of 
them  will  obtain  Government  appointments,  whilst  others  will, 
no  doubt,  devote  themselves  to  journalism  and  pamphleteering. 
The  Press  ut  Constantinople^  is  far  more  largely  represented 
than  is  usually  assumed  in  Western  Europe.  Besides  the 
sixteen  Turkish  journals,  there  are  many  papers  written  in 
French,  Greek,  English,  German,  and  so  forth ;  altogether 
being  seventy-two  in  number. 


The  careless  way  in  which  English  affairs  are  reported  in 
French  newspapers  has  often  been  remarked.  A  strange  mien 
take  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  the  two  deputations 
which  waited  on  Lord  Derby  on  Friday  last  week.  They  have 
been  rolled  into  one,  which  was  introduced  by  “  Sir  John 
Bright,”  and  presented  an  address  signed  by  Earl  Russell. 
Lord  Derby’s  reply  to  Mr.  Bright’s  deputation  is  given  as 
his  reply  to  the  other.  The  reporter  had,  no  doubt,  been  mis¬ 
led  by  the  eminence  of  Earl  Russeirs  name,  but  it  is  a  curious 
blunder. 


The  Servian  war  has  proved  at  least  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  illustrated  papers,  ou  account  of  the  opportunity  it 
affords  foj;^  the  portrayal  of  terrific  battle-pieces.  Many  of 
these  have,  however,  a  strangely  familiar  aspect,  and  on  closer 
inspection  turn  out  to  be  old  friends  of  many  a  well-fought 
field.  These  desperate  warriors  are  well  known  to  us ;  we 
saw  them  in  the  Crimea  long  ago,  and  mure  recently  they 
figured  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  No  doubt,  the  old  plates 
must  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  A  Turk  is  the  same  as  a 
Turk  twenty  years  ago,  and  between  Turks  and  Turkos  there 
is  very  little 'difference.  Such  is  probably  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  leads  to  the  appearance  of  some  battle-scene  in  the 
Eastern  drama  by  our  special  artist,”  which  did  duty  long 
since  for  the  Malakofi*  or  Worth — ^just  as  Henri  Murger’a 
painter,  Marcel,  in  ^  La  Vie  de  Boh^me,’  made  his  rejected 
Pharaoh  Crossing  the  Red  Sea  ”  serve  next  year,  with  a  little 
alteration,  for  Napoleon  crossing  the  Beresina. 


Professor  Kiepert,  the  distinguished  German  geographer,  has 
written  a  preface  to  his  new  Ethnographical  Map  of  the 
European  .  Eiist.”  There  are,  in  European  Turkey,  five  chief 
races,  of  different  origin,  and  different  speech;  namely,  the 
Greeks,  the  Albanese,  the  Roumans,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Turks. 
Properly  speaking,  six  chief  races  might  be  counted ;  the 
Bulgars  being  Slavonised  Tartars— of  Turanian  race  originally, 
as  the  Turks  themselves  were.  There  are,  however,  no  very 
clearly  defined  boundaries  to  the  different  ethnographical  groups. 
In  most  provinces  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  races,  not  only  in 
the  various  districts,  but  in  the  several  towns  and  villages ;  or 
even  in  the  different  quarters  and  streets  of  the  several  towns 
and  villages.  The  confused  jumble  of  races  and  languages  is 
worst  in  the  provinces  situated  towards  the  Greek  frontier. 


The  American  papers  give  a  painful  description  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bodies  of  the  United  States  soldiers,  under 
General  Custer,  who  were  lately  cut  to  pieces  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  more  than  4,000  Sioux.  The  bodies  of 
all  the  slain  but  one  were,  as  is  usual  in  Indian  warfare, 
horribly  mutilated ;  the  body  of  General  Custer  was  found  lying 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  surrounded  by  the  corpses  of 
his  men,  and  unmutilated.  Possibly  it  may  be  that  in  tribute 
to  his  well-known  bravery,  through  some  feeling  of  admiration 
for  their  gallant  foe,  the  Indians  spared  the  body  of  the  leader 
from  the  desecration  that  is  the  lot  of  all  who  fall  before  the 
red  man. 


The  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  of  Wednesday, 
on  the  death  of  General  Custer,  defending  the  Sipux  and  other 
Indians,  and  signed  “  B.,”  is  generally  understood  to  be  written 
by  Captain  Butler,  author  of  *  The  Great  Lone  Land.’  It  is  very  ‘ 
true  that  the  Red  Men  have  been  badly  treated  time  after 
time,  but  they  have  no  divine  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  which  may  be  made  better  use  of  by  the 
White  Man.  Besides,  even  if  the  Indians  “  are  making  a  last 
despairing  stand  for  home  and  life,”  and  admitting  {hem  to 
have  been  victorious  in  a  fair  fight  of  eleven  to  one,  even  so 
ardent  an  admirer  as  Captain  Butler  or  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
might  feel  some  regret  for  the  gallant  soldier  who  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  hopeless  odds. 


During  the  discussion  some  little  time  ago  os  to  the  possible 
abolition  of  the  Hareem  in  Constantinople,  some  ignorant  per¬ 
son  suggested  that  in  that  case  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  should  begin  to  open  negotiations  for  its  reception 
here. 


Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  his  customarv  Roman  letter 
to  the  Act  Monthly  Review^  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  picture  now  exhibiting  in  Rome  by  a  young  Polish  artist 
named  Heinrich  Sietniradzki,  «  The  LiVing  Torches  of  Nero— 
Sufferings  of  the  First  Christian  Martyrs.”  The  picture,  which 
is  seven  metres  long  by  four  high,  and  contains  more  than 
a  hundred  figures,  represents  Nero  with  Poppssa,  with  many 
others  who  have  come  to  witness  the  burning  of  Christians,. 
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no  uncommon  sight  in  the  days  when  Homers  gardens  **  were 
lit  with  live  torches/’  and  is  said  to  he  a  very  masterly  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 


The  number  of  humourists  in  America  is  legion.  We  dare¬ 
say  few  in  this  country  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Sam  Rockwell 
Reed,  of  the  CSticinnati  Gazette,  but  if  they  happen  to  see  his 
address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  editors  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  consider  it  their  misfortune  not  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Reed’s  former  acquaintance.  The  whole  address  is 
amusing,  but  perhaps  the  best  point  in  it  is  the  definition  of 
civilisation.  “Man’s  carnivorous  nature  must  have  exercise 
in  some  form.  Originally  the  strong  ate  up  the  weak.  The 
inferior,  who  were  unfit  to  propagate  their  species,  fed  the  su¬ 
perior  who  were  fittest.  Thus  there  was  a  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  This  is  what  Darwin  calls  ‘  natural  selec-  j 
tion,’  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Development  ceases,  and 
degeneracy  sets  in  when  the  superior  cease  to  devour  the  in¬ 
ferior  in  some  form.  But  it  can  never  cease.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  strong  will  always  eat  up  the  weak.  With  the 
development  of  varied  production  and  tastes  the  superior  found 
a  better  satisfaction  for  their  appetites  by  making  the  inferior 
work  for  them,  than  by  eating  them  directly.  This  is  civilisa¬ 
tion.” 


A  morning  concert  was  given  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  in  aid  of  the  Maison  d’Attente,  the  well-known  home  for 
foreign  servants  and  governesses  who,  on  arriving  in  London, 
may  find  themselves  without  situations  or  friends.  The 
Maison  d’Attente  has  done  good  work  for  two  years,  and  deserves 
encouragement.  The  principal  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
singing  of  Handel’s  Navje  al  Bosco,  by  Mr.  Theo.  Marzials, 
who  is  known  as  an  admirable  interpreter  of  antique  music. 
Among  the  others  who  lent  their  assistance  were  Mme. 
Liebhardt,  Mme.  Demeric-Lablache,  Signor  Danieli,  and  Signor 
Montelli,  whose  tinging  would  be  enhanced  ia  value  by  im¬ 
provement  of  manner. 


The  New  York  Nation,  in  speaking  of  the  recent  Harvard 
and  Yale  boat-race,  says: — “The  ea'^y  victory  of  Yale  will 
probably  induce  the  Harvard  rowing-men  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  causes  of  their  frequent  defeats  than  they  have  been 
hitherto  willing  to  do ;  and  if  their  researches  should  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  adopt  the  English  stroke,  it  would  not  surprise 
anybody.  The  Yale  boating-  men  have,  for  four  or  five  years, 
been  devoting  themselves  to  learning  the  stroke  which  is  in 
use  in  England,  and  England  is  the  country  which  has,  for  the 
past  forty  years,  devoted  herself  most  assiduously  and  per- 
severingly  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  rowing.  On 
general  principles,  it  is  antecedently  probable  that  all  the 
details  of  the  sport  have  been  pushed  to  the  highest  perfection 
in  England,  and  the  notion  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  in 
these  matters  from  them  is  probably  a  profound  mistake.” 


The  life-size  model  for  the  statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  upon 
which  Mr.  Woolner  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  is  now 
nearly  completed.  We  trust  it  will  be  as  good  a  representation 
of  the  great  philosopher  os  was  Mr.  Watts’s  Academy  portrait, 
since  so  admirably  etched  by  M.  Raj  on. 


So  long  ago  as  the  third  of  June  we  announced  that  the 
resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Government,  whose  identity 
was  made  quite  clear,  was  an  imminent  event.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  it  was  Lord  Henry  Lennox  to  whom  we  then 
referred,  and  the  events  of  last  week  have  shown  the  accuracy 
of  our  statement. 


By  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  which  occurred 
on  Monday,  the  Irish  Yachting  Club  loses  its  commodore,  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  its  vice- commodore. 


*  The  Invention  of  Printing  ’  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
work  by  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne,  now  being  published  in  New 
York. 


The  catalogue  of  the  Austrian  Exhibition  Department  at 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  is  in  English  and  German,  in 
parallel  columns,  and  contains  a  brief  account  of  Austro- 
Hungary. 
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A  chapter  of  Dr.  Franz  Hueffer’s  forthcoming  work  on  “  The 
Troubadours  ”  will  appear  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Gentleman^ 8  Magazine,  the  subject  being  **  Bertran  de  Bom  the 
Troubadour.”  To  the  same  number  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  “The  Recovery  of 
Palestine,”  and  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  a  poem  called 
“  Thalatta.”  Among'  the  contributors  to  the  succession  of 
short  stories  which  this  magazine  is  now  publishing  will  be 
Mr.  J ulian  Hawthorne,  from  whose  pen  will  appear,  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  a  novelette  called  “Calbot’s  Rival.” 


The  first  part  of  a  *  Bibliography  of  Hungarian  Literature,*^ 
by  K.  M.  Kertbeny,  has  appeared  at  Pesth.  M.  Eertbeny  is 
himself  prominently  known  as  the  successful  translator,  or 
rather  repoetiser,  into  German,  of  the  great  Magyar  poet, 
Petofi,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Schassburg — which  was  fought 
in  1849  between  General  Bern’s  army  and  the  Russians — un¬ 
accountably  disappeared;  probably  trodden  to  death  by  the 
enemy’s  horses.  The  *  Bibliography  of  Hungarian  Literature  * 
is  to  appear  in  twelve  numbers.  It  ranges  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  our  present  day,  and  gives  many  useful  biogra¬ 
phical  references,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  translations  of 
Hungarian  poets,  prose  writers,  and  ancient  popular  tales  into 
seventeen  foreign  languages. 


There  was  a  considerable  disturbance  the  other  night  at  the 
Concert  des  Ambassadeurs,  in  the  Champs  Elys4es,  owing  to 
the  political  sentiments  "that  ran  through  a  song  given  by  M. 
Douc4.  The  singer,  the  next  evening,  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  appear  on  the  stage. 


M.  Daubray,  of  the  Bouffes-Parisien,  is  on  his  way  to  Moscow, 
where  he  is  to  give  a  aeries  of  his  performances. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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“  Laissez  la  Verdure.” 


Viscount  Amberley’s  Work  on  Religious  Belief. 

George  Herbert.  A  Tour  in  Bosnia.  Encyclopeedia  Britannloa. 
As  Long  as  She  Lived. 

New  Books  aud  New  Siditions.  Minor  Notices. 


Drama— French  Players; 

Mme.  Madeleine  Brohan. — M.  Andrleu. — Mile.  Dclaporte. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15i.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

•  GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals — misses  salmon  and  tucker. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


rpHE 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


AN  EXAMINATION  will  bo  held  on  September  25,  for  TWO  PCIKNCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £60  and  £40  respectively.  The  Subjeots  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  Preliminary  Sdentiflo  H.B.  Examination  at  the  London 

University  (see  University  Calendar.)  _ 

Also,  on  September  28,  for  TWO  BUXTON  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  and 
£20  resp^lvely,  in  the  Subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Examination,  as  regulated 
by  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration. 

Intending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  namee  not  later  than  September  SO. 
Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Sbcritabt,  at  the 
Medical  College,  Turner  Street,  Mile  End,  E. 
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rpHE  SOCIETY  for  PROTECTION  of  ANIMALS 

J-  LIABLE  to  VIVISECTION  calls  the  attention  of  the  Pnblio  to  Mr.  R.  H. 


-L  LIABLE  to  VIVISECTION  calls  the  attention  of  the  Pnblio  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
HUTTON’S  most  important  Pamphlet,  “  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON 
and  VIVISECTION,’’  wherein  Mr.  Hutton  (Member  of  the  late  Royal  Com¬ 
mission)  explains  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  seat  on  the  Senate  of  London 
Unlrersity. 

The  Pamphlet  Is  published  by  Mewrs.  Daldt  and  IsBisrun,  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  Copies  may  be  bad  (by  Members  gratis)  at  the  Offlee  of  the  S.P.A.L.V., 
1  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

Members  of  the  Society  should  urge  their  friends  with  special  earnestness  at 
the  present  juncture  to  join  the  Society  and  subscribe  liberally  to  its  funds. 

In  consequence  of  the  uncompromising  hostility  manifested  by  the  Medical 
Profession  against  the  rery  moderate  mf'asure  of  restriction  proposed  by 
OoTemment,  the  Society  must  now  raise  its  demands  and  greatly  extend  ite 
operations. 

1  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

July  17,  1876. 


rpHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

X  LONDON.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  *nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 


X  LONDON.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Ctourt,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Caoket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  CJorporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboumo  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

IVTOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

I-N  CJlocks.far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medteval,  Renaisaance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prlze,Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3*i 

£300 


India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Malis,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W, 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 


J.  W.  Bknson’8  New  Work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers  ”  (Hardwicke,  Plcco- 
dllly).  Plain,  2s.  Gd. ;  gilt,  3x.— Bknson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sura  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  .say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
Id  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


O-EOIiOOXST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

Vjr  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 


J^AII 


.WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Qeikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Poge,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

TOO  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  'Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with 'Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5.000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUSTKE8. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 


DIRKCTOna. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KingsaIo(CAa(/'- 
tnan). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hutton,  E«q.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


British  Museum,  Palseographical,  Nnmismatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Mc<lal8  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  iic.,  iic. 

For  to?  ms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawter. 


Railwray  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  wrlth  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,(X)0  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOx.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


JOHN  TAN  N*S 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


ONE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  aa 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  C!hairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


J*  .A.  IT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


&crrf»ri«  XT'  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

_ 1 _ _ !_  Xlis  ments. — B.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


LMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

lEstAhltflbMl  1808^.  1  OM  TlmaA  Sfmiaf  V.  n  •  la  t.  IT  Wall  tWall  o  Txr 


(Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  Si  17  Poll  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


^FHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-A-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distingniished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  ^nare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 


prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Latenby." 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Offlee  of  the 
Birkbbck  BuiLDma  Socibty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Clianccry 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Biuicbrck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


“CHEEBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1j.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AUABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3x.  per  bottle 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEE,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkreck  Bank,  29  and  30.  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lone.  All  sums  under  50f.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shores 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  COEN  FLOUE 


Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntil  9  o’clock  In  the  Evening, 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCnS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  COEN  FLOUE 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


/^OURIERS  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’.^. 

1851,  and  compMed  of  reepectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Moii^Uble  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Notk.— The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  beins  used  in  sunnort  of  this  nretensinn  does  nnt.  ennrev 


which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 
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Tyro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anv  inTklid  can  cnrc  himself,  withont  medieine. 


Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  withont  medicine,  inoonyenlence,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


■pjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

J  Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. :  24  cups,  S«.  6d. ;  48  cupe,  6«. ; 
288  cope,  801. ;  576  cupe,  68i.  k-,  ,  . 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
fdyspepsla),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influensR,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj'stcvia*  nexmilgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,ooo  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

*  ^  the  moat  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 


pregpiancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  moat,  lib.,  8<.  64. : 
21b.,6i.;  241b.,60i. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Camnbell.  Srderstone  Rectorv.  near  Fi 


■pjEPdTS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

^  "  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  do 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverdo,  Madrid ; 
28.  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Orooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Heal  &  son,  195,  loo,  197,  i98,  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 


exclnsivelv  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

«  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  ves 


“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Iciest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


pjEAL  &  SON. 

J^EDSTEADS. 

gEDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


PkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustmtions,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


Bfrlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
triad  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  sneoeas  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years*  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  gfreat  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  4ic.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

4m;. — Cxire  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

4  ^  SUMPTION.— “  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TIFHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  y  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  bs 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  ‘ 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21«.,  264.  64.,  and  814.  64. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31«.  M.,  424.,  and  624.  64.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  dit.to,  424.  and  524.  64.; 
poslAge  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4ic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  64.,  Is.  64.,  104.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free.  > 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect, — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


ITTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

f  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  34.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigree?  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  'The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  bo 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cnlleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  34.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  Tho  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Care 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bnihan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  Tn  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  te  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position .—Marchionoss  DE  BR^HAN.  Naples. 
April  17, 1869.” 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Enj^raved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 64. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


■pjU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
Bonn,  July  19,1852.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

”  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  bare 
aever  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaln-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from  ;— 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's 
L^),W.C.  _ _ 


PULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describinj^  tbe 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  tho  London  Geograpbioal  Society, 


24.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  sUff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  5ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  84.,  post  free.  Including  tho  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  th*e  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


Card«,  fifty  each,  fifty  emboBsed  envelope*  with  maiden  name.  Ids.  fi/f. 
Memorial  Cards  printe<l,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  noticx*. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin  s 
Lane),  W.C.  . . 


French  Navy.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  In  the  way  of 
universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
*7;  '  allery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Roiurieu.  Roads  off 
HySres,  16th  May,  1873.” 


Ball  programmes,  by  culleton.  —  aii  tb« 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  tlw 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 


Deason*  naiif  x/iuiicr,  . — YV — xi#  n  s.  i 

every  description,  printed  in  ffold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stam^Ml 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  paln^.  Illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks.  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  papw  for  ne^lework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Craii- 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.C, 


T^IT  BARRY’S 

(snitably  packed  : 
64.;  21b.,  64. ;  61b..  1 


ABBY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD  |  COIJD  GOLD  SEALS,  enjrayed  withcrest,  £1  Ujie2  2»., 

)ly  packed  for  all  climates)  Mils:  In  tins,  {lb.,  at  it.;  of  1  lb..  ^  43  3«,  14  4t..  4»  8..,  *J^i,Slf™blJatSnbJtS StrST  ^ 

64. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  121b.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  504.  1  Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboome  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


HOUSE 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  por  doien,  from  194.  to  654. 
Electro  Forks  — ftWe,  from  26i.;  Spjona,  from  24i. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  In  Sets,  2i«.,  664.,  954. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin.  23«.;  Metal, 654.;  Electro, £11  lls. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Pitent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Diuner  bcrvices,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


Fenders — Bright,  45h.  to  £IS;  Bronze,  3e.  to  £6 
Stoves— Brigb*,  Black,  ItcKiRter,  Hot  air,  Ac. 
Baths— Bomcstic,  Fixed,  end  Travellin;^. 
Bedsteads— Bra!>B  and  Iron,  with  Deddiii;*. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bandr,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-1  i If ht,  izs.;  S  do.,  628.;  6  do  ,  £6  6a. 
Kitcheners— From  3  fr.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools— l-awn  Mowerp,  Polhrp,  Hurdles,  Ac# 
(Cufaln'’uf$  free') 


46,  King  WUliaxn  Street.  LONDON  ESIDGE* 


DELICIOUS.  IlSrVICORATIlSrG-,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“It  SUBEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


BOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


VERIT.A8.— aHEY  TTATD?. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  any  other  restorer.  Il 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET, .W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Puvifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscniar  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties;  Thoroughly  reemits  the  general  >  odily  health,  and  indnccs  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  tlie  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recora- 
inende<l  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  44.  Gd.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Cliemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  P.ASTE.  — By 

using  tills  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  ttie  enamel  of  the  teeth  liecomes 


For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  inorii-stations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemist.':'.  Pots,  Is.  and  24.  6J.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


LOCKYEK’S  sulphur  hair  restorer  will  com- 

uletelv  restore  in  a  few  dava  errav  hair  to  its  nricrinal  roinnr  without 


-A-J  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offer^  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
Its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Huirdressors,  in  large  bottles  at  l4.  Gd.  each. 


C  iUTION.— Worthless  Rilines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lni^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-OOIiOuRBD 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Areal  summer  delicacy.— Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

CoHDiAi.  mixe<l  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescinir  drink,  in  soda  or  notash. 


XJk.  CoHDiAi.  mixe<l  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  I'lir^hasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Rood,  Finsbury. 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

1  Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  .Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  D.  \\d. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Demzh.  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Various 

are  the  irreiriiLirities  of  voiith  :  and.  caution  as  we  lunv.  it  RAi>ms  Almost 


-A  A  are  the  irregiiLirities  of  youth  ;  and,  caution  as  we  may.  It  sft'ms  almost 
im|)OS8ibl(‘  to  prcvcMit  them.  To  those  who  see  much  of  illness  in  some  of  its 
most  painful  forms,  the  cuusequences  of  these  youthful  irregularities  arc  siiffl- 
eiently  apparent.  Errors  in  diet,  over  indulgence  in  food  and  stimulating 
liquors,  late  hours,  want  of  iiroper  rest,  and  other  indulgences  into  which  it  is 
ht^leas  to  enter  here,  pnsluue,  if  persisted  In,  manifest  and  serious  oonscqiienccs ; 
often  the  constitution  Is  irreparably  shattered,  and  a  lifetime  of  feebleness  en¬ 
sues.  Let  none,  liowever,  despair  of  being  restored  to  health  so  long  os  Hollo¬ 
way’s  remedies  have  not  been  tried,  for  as  tonics  and  purifiers  of  the  blood  they 
stand  unrivalled. 


«rALD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

Vy  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whoij»omk  f  Delicious  1 !  Piquaitt  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtain^  of  all  the  prindpal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

-1— i  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 

Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 
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ENNETT’S  WATCHES.—Cheapside. 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gB.,  40  gg. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

JiiBt  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  pnrcharcrB  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOIIN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


^TTILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

\  V  IRONMONGER  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  WALES, 
invites  insiwction  of  his  show  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

BEDROOM,  DINING-ROOM,  and  DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  dis- 
played  in  ten  large  rooms. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  Premises,  and  warranted  pnre.  The 
prices  of  all  are  such  as  have  tended  to  make  the  establishment  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  country.  Bedsteads  from  12*.  6/f.  each.  A  priced  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  the  above,  and  the  General  StocE  on 
show  in  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 
VULLIAM  S.  BURTON,  by  Appointment  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman 
Street;  4,  6,  and  6,  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  Manu¬ 
factory  for  Furniture,  &c.,  84  Newman  Street. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  thcAIedical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  : — 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pnre,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  Tlie  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9*.  per  Himdred. 

PEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


s 


of 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  c 

V_>*  DAYS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


on  SUN- 

Commons, 


A 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6*.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  knowm  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand. 

n'^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

J-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Ridng  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Stadie.s,  by  Henry  Tkimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caihnes,  M.A.  Hi*  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  ‘‘  Should  PubHc  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioitt  says:— ‘‘Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  lost  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  And  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leloeeter,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oazette. 

”  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  eerriie  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  l^eicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — Unit^  Service  Oatette, 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


13  Gbsat  Marlborough  Strrbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 

By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.O., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  15s. 

”  I/)M  William  I^nnox's  book  is  genial  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author  s  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
famous  dragsmen.  The  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.”— Pali  Mall  Oat. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht  ”  Yteno.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Moens, 
R.V.Y.C.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15.t. 

”  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip.’*— Field. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Eobinson, 

Author  of  ”  Grandmother’s  Money,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

”  A  capital  story  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel 
and  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  characters.”— Pxrtmia^r. 

”  The  characters  are  vigorously  given,  and  there  Is  a  new  development  of 
humour  in  the  book.” — Athenaeum. 

PIKEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.” — Times. 

”  This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phojbe  herself  Is  capital.” — Athenreum. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  ”  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  Sic.  8  vols. 

“  ‘  Up  to  the  Mark  ’  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  novel.” — Spectator. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey,  Author  of  ”  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  4:c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFIOB  FOR  ADVERTISBMBNTS, 

,  84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the  “  PA  LL  MALL  GAZETTE’*  ApHl  291*,  1872. 

« TIIE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  'TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  clroalates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  rlsit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  Is  obtained  by  advertising  In  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  seenring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  In  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW**  November  9/A,  1872. 

“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
strculated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subsoriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr,  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tridunk  Offlee,  13  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
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CHATTO  (fc  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


On  the  J8th  Inet.  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illaetratlons, 


BELGEAVIA, 


Iso.  \\%.  for  AUGUST. 

CONTKST8. 

CHARLES  RE  ARB’S  GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  HI.— SuApended  Animation.  Illustrated  by  Pkbct 
MAcgroin. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  In  nn 
English  Country  House. — Book  II.  Chapters  II.  and  III. 

ALL  IN  ALL.  By  G.  L.  Ratmoso. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovbtt  Camroox.  Chapter.^  X.-XII.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  VAt.KJCTiNRBiinMr.Ry. 

THE  LUNAR  HOAX.  By  Richard  A.  PnocTJon. 

THE  SIGNAL.  By  Gi'Y  Rosly.s.  Illustrateil  by  R.  P.  Lritch. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  B.  Lynn  Linton.— Chaps.  I V.-V. 
MRS.  GODOLPHIN.  By  Jamrh  Hctton. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Chai*. 

XXIII.-XXVII.  Illustrated  by  H.  Fhknch. 

AN  INVOCATION.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  One  Shilling,  the 


EXTRA  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  BELGRAVIA. 


BRIGHTON  OUT  OP  THE  SEASON.  By  Groimie  Augustus  Sat.a. 
THE  SEVERED  HAND,  By  P.  Talbot.  Illustrated  by  J.  Maiionry. 
THE  BLUE  FE.4TfIBR.  Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN.  By  M.  B.  Braddon. 

A  SUMMER  SKF.T(?H.  By  J.  A.  Sterry.  Illustrated  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
KNOWN  AT  LAST.  By  Philip  B.  Maiwton. 

BY  A  LEAP.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

THE  LIFE  BRIGADE.  By  M.  Mackay.  Illust.  by  J.  W.  MacIntyrk. 
GIULIA  VARANI ;  or,  St.  Peter’s  Day  at  Bclluno.  ByT.  A.  Trollope, 
THE  RECTOR’S  SECOND  DAUGHTER.  Illustrated  by  M.  Fitoorrald. 
LITTLE  MISS  BROWN.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 


With  Steel  Plate  Portrait  by  Jrrns,  and  a  Map,  post  8yo.,  price  9«. 

LEE  (General  Robert) :  his  Life  and  Campaigns. 

By  his  Nephew,  Ed\yard  Lee  Cimj>E. 


Demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18«. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 

A  lasting  memorial  of  an  interesting  journey.** — Dailv  Telfyt’opH. 


Tlie  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

B.  Lynn  Linton.  8  rols.,  crown  8yo. 


MR.  DORILLION* :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DUOfASR.  3  Tols.,  croum  8to. 


Tlie  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  Svols.,  crown  8vo. 

MINSTERBOEOUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  nuiiriiRY  SANDwmi,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  toIs.,  crown  8vo. 


Crown  8vo.,  carefully  prlntwl  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  l>ound  in  cloth 
for  the  Library,  price  6t.  each. 

Tlie  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  du 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  8.  L.  Fildes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Mucquold,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 

WILKIE  COLLINS, 


The  WOMAN  In  WHITE.  MAN  and  WIPE. 

ANTONINA.  POOR  MISS  PINCH. 

BA.SIL.  MISS  or  MRS.  ? 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

gUEBN  of  HEARTS.  i  The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

The  MOONSTONE.  MY  MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  I  The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 

E.  LYNX  /./ATO.V.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.—The  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  AV.Vf7S^£:r.-NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

/’itOyiA'.VCA’ JM A ArAP.— OPEN  1  SESAME  1 
MRS.  OA//V/,4,>T.— WHITELADIES. 

JAMES  PAI’.V.— The  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER’S  WORD 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN,— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. — BOUND  to  the  WHEEL. 
A  UTHORS  OF  “  GIDEON'S  ROCK." 

The  LION  in  the  PATH  :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.^The  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  PAOAAO/'A’.— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

OUID.i. 

Uniform  E  lltlon,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  is.  each. 

E.  PASO AREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

PUCK:  his  Vicissitudes,  Adven- 
CHAN  DOS  :  a  NotcL  tures,  4ic. 

UNDER  TWO  FL.iOS.  A  1)00  OF  FLANDERS. 

TRICOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S  TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES  • 

GAGE.  a  Sketch. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  SIONA. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  283,  is  JUST 

PUBLISHED. 

COXTEWT8 : 

,-LORD  MACAULAY. 

,— ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  TREE  PLANTING. 

JOHN  WILSON  CROKER.  .  , 

.—THE  ORKNEYS  AND  RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 
TICKNOR’S  .MEMOIRS. 

, -MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  AGE 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

.-SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY. 

-SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

-THE  COST  OF  THE  NAVY. 


*•*  Nos.  279  and  280  contain  the  General  Index  to  Volumes  122  to  139 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


In  8to.,  with  12  Plates,  prioe  21«.  cloth. 

^HE  OCEAN,  its  Tides  and  Currents  and  their  Cnuses. 

-I-  By  WiLUAM  Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S. 


*‘A  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  works  advancing  our  cosmical 
knowledge.” — Scientific  Retinc. 

“  The  Author  of  tills  book  gives  us  a 
new  Principia.  Still,  the  book  is  the 
production  of  a  man  thoroughly  well 
up  In  his  own  sul^cct,  and  many  others 
collateral  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may 
be  safely  commended  to  the  study  of  all 
who  ore  interested  in  the  subject  of 
ocean  currents. — Iron. 

“  Here  we  have  the  vnilnerablc  point 
of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  modifloi  rcsuscita- 


I  tion  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  circula- 
I  tion  clearly  indicated,  and  a  home- 
thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning  fairly 
delivered  through  it.  As  this  iioint  is 
the  very  heart  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  oon- 
trihution  to  the  subject,  the  thrust  is 
fatal.  It  is  followed  by  further  and 
equally  clear  and  able  discussion  of  the 
details  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  arguments, 
and  of  the  theories  of  Maury,  Rkxnkll, 
Hkrschkl,  ko.  This  Chapter  XX.  of 
Mr.  Jordan’s  hook  is  really  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  careful  reading.” 

Qunrtrrhf  Journal  o  f  Sciencf. 


The  Reports  receive*!  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Chnllenger  have  conflnned 


the  views  expressofl  In  this  work  with  a  distinctness  exoeetling  the  mojt 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Author. 


London,  LONGMANS  k  CO. 


LATHAM’S  JOHNSON 


ONE  VOLUME. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  It.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  mc<Iium  8vo.,  price  24#.  cloth, 

Anew  dtctionaiiy  of  the  English  language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham.  M.A.  M.D.  kc.’  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  late  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  London.  Abridged  from 
Dr.  laitham’s  Edition  of  Johnson’s  English  Dictionary,  and  condense  I  into 
One  Volume. 

Ix>ndon,  LONGMANS  k  CO.,  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  It,  Bd. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


PACCriIAROTTO,  AND  IIOW  HE  WORKED  IN 

DISTEMPER,  WITH  OTHER  POEMS; 


By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  price  .'5#.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

KEYS  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By  Edward 


Maitland,  Author  of  ”  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine. 
With  a  New  and  Elucidatory  Preface. 


TRCBNER  k  CO.,  Publishers. 


MUDIE^S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND  COPIES  of  the  followinj?  BOOKS  are 

NOW  ON  SALE  at  Mudik’s  Select  Library :— Man  and  Manners  in 
Florence,  by  Dr.  Doran ;  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley; 
Mrs.  Burt*m’8  Inner  Life  of  Syria;  Jesse’s  Celebrated  Etonians;  Wilson’s 
Abode  of  Snow  ;  Smith’s  Assyrian  Discoveries ;  Teresina  in  America ;  Lair<i’s 
Rambles  of  a  Globe  Trotter  ;  Hunter’s  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo  ;  The  Curate  in 
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